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The pattern of tension and conflict 
leading up to the death of Jesus 


WHY JESUS DIED. By Pierre van 
Paassen. New York: Dial Press. $2.75. 

For many Americans it is enough that 
Pierre van Paassen has written another book. 
They will read it, and be influenced by it. 
They will agree that if the author of Days 
of Our Years and Earth Could Be Fair says 
that immediately before his arrest in the 
Garden “Jesus is so weak he has to support 
himself against the wall,” and then proves 
his point with a reference to modern knowIl- 
edge of hematodrosis, there must be aspects 
of the whole story of Jesus’ life deserving of 
new explanations. They will wonder a little 
about the “Failure of a Mission,” for they 
will have no recollection of the details re- 
corded in this chapter, but their astonish- 
ment at the author’s intimacy with the 
“mission” will not push them beyond the 
point of acceptance. 

One should not read the book without 
having given careful attention to the note 
on the supplementary reading list. This at- 
tention will be rewarded with such addi- 
tional confusions as whether Dr. van Paassen 
means to classify himself as a scientist or a 
novelist in this work, for he defines the two 
types, with a noticeable sympathy for the 
scientist. His book, however, appears to 
enjoy far more of the freedom of the novelist 
than the disciplines of the scientist. 


His chapter on “The Formative Years” 
permits of much imagination, as any effort 
covering this period must. However there is 
serious doubt in my own mind that he has 
reached either the appreciation or the provo- 
cation of Leonore Coffee, whose purely 
imaginative drama, “Family Portrait,” seems 
so much more rewarding for those who are 
stirred by the nobility and courage of the 
Nazarene. Coffee’s work also suggests a 
more realistic understanding of the attitude 
of Jesus’ kinspeople and contemporaries, 
though both Coffee and van Paassen are 
without the slightest shred of authentic his- 
torical support. 


Dr. van Paassen excuses his work after he 
completes it. He confesses that “no really 
objective life of Jesus can be written,” for 
“every (such) work . . . is fundamentally a 
mere amplification of the role played by 
Jesus in the imagination of the authors.” 
His apology is well made, for there is little 
evidence of thorough scholarship, and hardly 
any material that has not already been pre- 
sented more ably in this rather fully ex- 
ploited field. The supplementary reading 
list would have been more impressive—with 
its imposing reference to books in seven 
languages—had not the author depended 
overmuch upon a single source, Charles 
Guignebert, “the greatest authority on the 
life and times of Jesus,” (italics mine) who, 
he explains, was one of his earlier teachers. 

A review should deal with the book, per- 
haps, and not with the author. It matters 
little who writes if the writing is informa- 
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tive and readable. The reviewer should be 
as objective as he wishes the author to be, 
but alas, I confess my own humanity, and 
the influence of my own studies upon my 
thinking about the period covered by this 
latest volume of Pierre van Paassen. I ap- 
preciate certain parts more than others, as, 
for example, the account of the influence of 
the Hercules mythology upon the Christ of 
Paul, but I cannot admit to being thrilled by 
any portion of this work. Perhaps it is be- 
cause I wanted so much to be thrilled; I re- 
call spending almost all of a Saturday night 
reading and studying “America Must 
Choose,” and rewriting my sermon for the 
next morning because the inspiration of 


that Boston sermon would not permit me to 


ofter the prosaic subject which had already 
been prepared. I was literally set on fire by 
the Boston sermon; it is no wonder that as I 
turned the pages of the last chapter of this 
new book, I was aware of a striking simi- 
larity, and a notable deletion. I reread 
“America Must Choose” and found numer- 
ous phrases exactly reproduced in this new 
work, but NONE OF THE REFERENCES TO THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH WERE INCLUDED. 
This would have been less offensive had not 
the author of both writings dared to restate 
his criticisms of neo-orthodoxy while not 
daring to renew his fight with Catholicism. 
I knew something of the aftermath of the 
Boston sermon, and’ so I understood—but 
with a heavy heart because a man who has 
said and can say such inspiring things seems 
now to have retired to the more conventional 
and safer method of stirring hard without 
stirring anything. 


Only a handful of readers of this new 
book will have heard or read the sermon 
preached by Pierre van Paassen in the Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston, on March 5, 
1947. Therefore they will not be disturbed 
by the fact that most of the potency of the 
final chapter, “The Eternal Gospel,” depends 
for its strength upon that sermon. Nor will 
they realize that there is a strange and sad 
omission of the courage and fighting spirit 
that made the sermon one of the greatest to 
have come from a Unitarian pulpit in many 
years. 


It is one of the faults of imaginative 
writing—which the author indirectly con- 
fesses this book to be—that despite the label- 
ing of a source as false, one may utilize the 


“IT tried reading Blanshard’s Book, but 
it upset me too much.” 
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inspiration stimulated by the condemnec 
materials. Dr. van Paassen correctly i 
forms us that the gospels are of a highh 
questionable origin and authenticity; he only 
confuses us, then, when he builds so strongly 
upon the fact that Jesus was a victim 

hematodrosis when his only evidence 

Luke’s statement that Jesus’ “sweat was as 
it were great drops of blood falling down te 
the ground.” The temptatign is to believe 
that a quotation from Guignebert, “ . . | 
criticism is ninety-five percent common sense 
and five percent erudition,” had been toc 
literally applied by one whose erudition was 
indeed restricted to the five percent, but 
whose common sense was not quite equal tc 
the demands of the ninety-five percent. 


The book will be widely read, and not 
without profit. Whoever helps us to under- 
stand that Jesus was not murdered by Jews, 
renders a service to this and future genera- 
tions; too much unnecessary blood has al- 
ready been shed because of this error. It 
matters not that The Case of the Nazarene 
Reopened, by Hyman E. Goldin, is, except 
that Mr. Goldin is a Rabbi, more convincing. 
Every doubt cast upon the arguments for 
scriptural infallibility is to be praised, and 
every argument in favor of the “religion of 
Jesus” as opposed to the “religion about 
Jesus” ought to be heard. Whoever helps 
to rend the veil of mystery and supernatural- 
ism that hides the Man of Nazareth from us 
is to be commended, whether or not Jesus 
was an historical person. And I will praise 
Dr. van Paassen for reminding us again of 
the time-lapse between the occurrence and 
the recording of the incidents that make up 
the story of Jesus’ life. It is significant 
that for a hundred years orthodox Jews 
were not disturbed by the teachings of 
Nazarene Jews concerning their century-long 
dead messiah. I am less impressed, how- 
ever, with the conclusion that because there 
was no argument between these two groups 
concerning the historical existence of Jesus, 
the existence is therefore beyond question. 
I am more impressed by the fact that such 
a silence lends support to the contentions 
of Joseph Priestley, that the trinitarian con- 
cept of Christian Deity was unheard of 
among the earlier followers of the Nazarene. 


FRED I CAIRNS 


Its a bet 
YOU CAN’T WIN. By Ernest E. 
Blanche. Washington, D. C.: Public 


Affairs Press. $2. 


This is a book about fifty million people 
who gamble. If my parishes have been 
typical of most Unitarian parishes, the book 
would be of very little practical use for Uni- 
tarians. I should say its chief use would be 
as a basis for discussion meetings for one of 
our high school or college groups, where Mr. 
Blanche’s interesting way of presenting the 
mathematics of the odds against you, an 
his knowledge of the crookedness of the 
whole gambling situation would have con- 
siderable influence upon the young people. — 


American Unitarian Association, 


{MERICA DIVIDED. By Arnold and 
Jaroline Rose. New York: Alfred A. 


Knopf. $4. 

Do you know that of a total population of 
$1,669,275 in the United States no less than 
3,657,839 may be classified as members 
f “minority groups’? This figure includes 
hose minorities of whose existence we are 
nost obviously conscious, such as Roman 
Jatholics, who with their total of 23,090,311 
1947 figures) constitute the most numerous 
s well as most “powerful” of our minority 
roups, the Negroes with their 1940 sta- 
istical total of 12,865,518 and the Jews, 
isted by a 1942 census as 4,975,000 strong. 


Breaking down the remnant of the total 
‘iven above, we have Mexicans, Indians, 
imerindians (American Indians), Japanese, 
Shinese, and other racial and cultural group- 
ngs whose origin, cultural patterns and 
eographical distribution, etc., are discussed 
n these chapters written by two American 
ociologists who here fearlessly inquire into 
he various causes of that “divided America” 
vhose national, cultural and spiritual unity 
las all these years been, and still is being, 
hreatened by patterns of behaviour on the 
mart of the “majority” that hardly rhyme 
vith our professions of “democracy and free- 
lom” that are so articulate and at times so 
innecessarily noisy. ; 

Few if any aspects of the minority prob- 
em escape these two earnest, well-informed 
nd fair-minded authors. They explore the 
auses of race prejudice and do not hesitate 
o explode with laudable candor and courage 
hose fallacious and baseless notions regard- 
ng race and “racial superiority” that still 
ibsess the minds of so many Americans. 
‘hey show what are bound to be the in- 
vitable consequences of a policy that insists 
m segregation and discrimination to solve 
he minority problem in a land traditionally 
nd officially committed to the proposition 
hat “all men are created equal.” 

The chapter on “The Psychology of Preju- 
lice” contains many valuable directions as to 
iow to meet the sort of mind that allows 


a3 Various Causes of a “Divided America” 


immature conceptions of race, culture and 
religion as well as the artificial differentia- 
tions of class, economics and politics to 
determine the status of those whose forebears 
did not happen to come over in the May- 
flower or did not happen to be white, Prot- 
estant and Anglo-Saxon. Psychoanalysis and 
psychiatry are called upon to testify to the 
effectiveness of correctives that may be 
brought to bear upon minds diseased with 
the virus of bias and the germ of prejudice, 
and the role of education, normal home- 
environment and favorable economic and 
political conditions are emphasized as impor- 
tant steps towards the goal of an “America 
united” beyond all differences of race, color, 
creed and national origin. 

The authors admit that some progress has 
been and is being made in the majority- 
minority relationship in our land, but they 
also frankly grant (p. 323) that “religious 
tolerance, as well as specific attitudes towards 
Jews and Catholics have deteriorated in the 
United States during the past decade,” and 
the closing paragraph may well point the 
way of the future in America towards better 
majority-minority relations, a way that is 
both realistic and hopeful: (page 328). 

“It may be that the future of intergroup 
relations in the United States may be taken 
out of the hands of Americans. Interna- 
tional relations are unsettled enough that 
the possibility of defeat in a future war can- 
not be said to be impossible. It may also 
be that the United Nations will become 
strong enough to force the United States to 
eliminate its most unpopular domestic policy 
—the mistreatment of minorities. These last- 
named possibilities—like fascism—seem un- 
likely, . . . The probable future seems to lie 
in the direction suggested in previous sec- 
tions of this chapter (Chapter XI, “Recent 
Trends and the Future’). Our conclusion 
must therefore be that changes are occur- 
ring, and are likely to continue to occur, in 
the direction of a gradual reduction in dis- 
crimination and prejudice.” 

I would especially recommend this book 
to church-libraries and church study-groups. 

KARL M, CHWOROWSKY 


Vot like a sofa 


\RTHUR QUILLER-COUCH: A Biograph- 
cal Study of Q. By F. Brittain. New York: 
facmillan. $3.50. 


Here is a most attractive brief study of 
he life and career of a most engaging and 
dmirable person, the editor of The Oxford 
300k of English Verse, Professor of English 
siterature at Cambridge, novelist, critic, 
ournalist, and political Liberal of the turn- 
f-the-century school, who said his name 
hould not be pronounced like a sofa. 

Indeed, this reviewer is so taken with this 
ittle book as to be brought to the uncritical 
‘onclusion about biographical writing, that 
| man’s biographer ought to be always and 
mly his intelligent friend and professional 
league. The tortured and impressive ef- 
orts of biographers to get at the truth of 
ives they have not known are suddenly less 
r ve than this kind of study published 
=m four years after-the death of the subject. 
bd 


° 


a 


The reason may be the simple one that 
this octogenarian life is so attractive, that Q 
was so productive, so accessible, so decently 
social in the steady good weather of his 
soul, so hardy in loyalties both to his uni- 
versities and his beloved Fowey by the 
sea, so little eccentric but so clearly a “sin- 
gle, separate person,” so sound in affection, 

He held to the definition of literature as 
the memorable expression of memorable 
thoughts. He established the study of Eng- 
lish Literature as a department at Cam- 
bridge. Beyond his prodigious writing and 
lecturing his life was replete in practical 
achievement and clear insights: a free 
school system for his native Cornwall, year 
in and year out participation in local affairs, 
community problems and festivities of 
Fowey, wide correspondence, extensive talk 
with many, many guests and friends, right 
words of consolation, and opinion covering 
most of the changing culture of his people. 

Liberals will be interested in extracts from 
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On August 11, 1749, with due ceremony 
Governor William Shirley laid the corner 
stone of King’s Chapel in Boston. The plans 
had been drawn by Peter Harrison. The 
work of careful and skillful building was a 
long process so that not until August 1754 
were the first services held in the new sanc- 
tuary. Through the years this beautiful 
Georgian Church has been the spiritual 
home of a great company of worshippers. 
Having been an outpost of the Church of 
England, after the Revolution it was the 
first New England Church to become defi- 
nitely Unitarian in theology , thirty-eight 
years before the organization of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

The 200th Anniversary of the laying of 
the corner-stone will be celebrated at King’s 
Chapel November 13-15 by special services. 

PALFREY PERKINS 
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From the mind 
‘and heart of 
HARRY EMERSON 


FOSDICK 


comes a book of 
sure appeal to 
his millions of 
readers— 


MAN FROM 
NAZARETH 


As His 


Contemporaries Saw 
Him 


eln this magnificent book you 
see Christ as he appeared to 
the crowds about him, the 
scribes and Pharisees, the 
self-complacent, the religious 
and moral outcasts, the 
women and children, the first 
disciples. What you see and 
learn becomes an unforget- 
table experience—for you will 
stand in the living presence 
of the greatest man the world 
has ever known. 
at your bookseller + $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


his lecture on “Tradition and Orthodoxy,” 
a reply to T. S. Eliot et al, which appeared 
in 1984 in the volume The Poet as Citizen, 
and Other Papers. Seeking what Eliot 
meant by Liberalism he concluded it was 
“anything which questions dogma.” Q be- 
lieved in an organic tradition of liberty, and 
concluded: 
“What is the alternative? What the 
dirty trump card ever up dogma’s 
sleeve to be slid down and sneaked, up- 
on opportunity? It is suppression; .. . 
in its final brutal world-force. Look 
around Europe today and consider 
under what masks dogma is not feel- 
ing for or openly shaking, this wea- 
pon to cow the minds of free men; .. .” 
JOHN CYRUS 


A real “mitzvah’’ 


RELIGION, DIET AND HEALTH OF. 
JEWS. By Ida Jiggetts. New York: 
Bloch Publishing Co. $2.75. 


In this little volume of only a hundred and 
twenty-five pages a Negro woman, a regis- 
tered nurse, community worker and psy- 
chiatric social worker now completing her 
Ph.D. degree at New York University, sets 
out to explain the meaning of “kashruth,” 
i.e., the system of Jewish dietary laws, to 
the non-Jewish community. She does an 
excellent job, not only from the historical 
and dietary point of view but also from the 
larger aspect of communal understanding; 
for it is well known that among the mis- 
understandings that irritate the relationship 
of Jew and non-Jew the alleged “peculiari- 
ties” of “kashruth” are just a few among the 
many. How often does one not hear Chris- 
tians speaking without either grace or under- 
standing or even tolerance about the “queer” 
things Jews eat and do in their kitchens 
especially on their religious holidays. 

Well, Mrs. Jiggett has learned “all about 
it”; she has studied the record with sympa- 
thetic understanding, and after reading these 
pages, ranging from the history of Jewish 
dietary practices through their particular re- 
ligious and social meaning as well as their 
foundation in sanitary principles and sound 
eating habits, the reader is likely to have a 
complete change of heart regarding just one 
more of “those funny things” our Jewish 
neighbors do. In fact, I shouldn’t at all 
wonder but what the list of Jewish goodies 
recounted on page 71 and elsewhere may 
not “convert” more Anti-Semites than many 
a profound and extensive argument from 
philosophy and theology has done. It is said 
to be true, isn’t it, that the way to peoples’ 
hearts is via the stomach? Well, I suggest 
that many an Anti-Semite will find his preju- 
dices melt away as he reads—and maybe gets 
a “literary” whiff—of Matzo Bouble, Matzo 
Farfel with Onions, Cheese blintzes with 
cream” and “wus hast du”? And if this 
book sends some of its “goyishe leser” (non- 
Jewish readers) to a good “Kosher” Jewish 
restaurant, well, I’m not so sure but what it 
will have accomplished more in the way of 
religious understanding than many a round 
table of the National Conference has done. 
_ And I want to recommend especially the 
excellent “selected bibliography” as well as 
that practical “glossary” of Jewish terms 
which close the volume. As far as I’m con- 


cerned, Mrs. Jiggett has done a real “mitz 
vah” and deserves a cordial “mazeltov” fro: 
lovers of kashruth—and others. 

KARL M. CHWOROWSK 


Title not justified 


RESOURCES FOR WORSHIP. Bs 
‘Albert C. Reid. New York: Abingdo 
Cokesbury Press. $2. ~ 


This book contains fifty short scriptur 
interpretations developed from chapel talks 
at Harvard University and Wake Forest Col- 
lege. I would say that its value for Uni- 
tarian ministers would depend upon one’ 
degree of orthodoxy. Perhaps it is not jus' 
to be too critical of the author; the chapter: 
are too short to give a clear and precise de- 
velopment of his thought. As they stand th 
interpretations are too much centered on th 
Bible and on Jesus Christ as Lord, Mast 
and Savior. Jesus is presented as “the in 
fallible spiritual authority”; he “anticipate 
in principle, every worthy accomplishmen 
of medical science, sociology, government 
and education”; and he “more than any 
other person emphasized intelligence.” The 
last four chapters are concerned with the 
cross of Christ and its meaning. 

Because of the nature of the book many 
thoughts are repeated. In spite of giving 
some keen spiritual insights about life for 
moderns, it is my opinion that the book 
shows too little knowledge of modern Bibli- 
cal criticism and reads too much into the 
character of Jesus that is not there. For 
me, at any rate, the title is not justified. 

‘LEWIS A. MCGEE 


In a Grecian mold- 


HISTORY OF NEW TESTAMENT 
TIMES, WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE APOCRYPHA. By Robert H. 
Pfeiffer. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$4.00. 


No one can understand Jesus who does not 
also understand the cultural and religious 
forces which produced him. Here is an in- 
dispensable book for the reference library of 
the minister or layman concerned with care- 
ful Nr scholarship. The first section, “Pales- 
tinian Judaism,” covers the political history 
of Israel from 332 Bc to 78 ap, together 
with a discussion of the religious develop- 
ment and literature of the period. Thus it 
reveals not only the political and religious 
background of Jesus but also of his followers 
in the generation after him—which played sa 
large a part in coloring the gospel interpreta- 
tion of him. The second section, “Hellenistic 
Judaism,” is probably the most readily avail- 
able presentation of the literature, science, 
and philosophy of the Greek-speaking world 
which helped to reshape Christianity in a 
Grecian mold and are the background of the 
later nr and of the early Church. The fina! 
half of the book, the “Introduction of the 
Apocrypha,” is a detailed analysis of the 
apocryphal books, carrying further the work 
in that field done by Dr. Goodspeed. Dr. 
Pfeiffer’s able scholarship is beyond question: 
He is professor of Old Testament at Bostor 
University, lecturer at Harvard, and cura’ 
of Harvard’s Semitic Museum. The prese: 
book is a companion to his Introduction | 
the Old Testament. CURTIS BEA\ 
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Intimate portraits 
of heroic reformers 


given in 


PATHBREAKERS 


The vital problems facing liber- 
als today call for no second-rate 


intelligence. The rights of 


minor- 


ities continue to be infringed; 
religious liberty for all men is still 
a dream; greed and selfish inter- 


ests still take precedence over 


human values. How are 


we to 


know whether we are simply re- 


peating the unsuccessful tactics of 


our forebears and missing the suc- 
cessful ones, in fighting the liberal 


battle of our own day—unless we 
know the past? “I know no way 
of judging of the future but by 
the past,” said Patrick Henry in 


his most famous speech. 
Pathbreakers by Nina 


Tiffany is not just another collec- 
The pictures 


tion of biographies. 


Moore 


here have a new intimacy — Chan- 


ning’s “Profile” is based on ma- 


terial written by his own nephew; 
the portrait of Julia Ward Howe is 


taken from the writings of her own 


daughter; the article on Emerson is 


from material by his son and by 


James Elliott Cabot, a close 


the lesser-known story of Huide- 


friend; 


koper has been filled in with the 
help of immediate descendants; and 
Theodore Parker’s picture is drawn 
here from the work of a devoted 


intimate, John Weiss. 


which is so often lacking 


There is a 
warmth and fireside affinity here 


in the 


longer and more serious works. 


Here is good reading for the 
Here are six lives 
devoted to the struggle for genuine 
human equality and brotherhood- 
in-action. They did not always 
succeed. They made errors. But 


alert liberal. 


they did advance the liberal cause; 


they did form the indomitable 
vanguard; and they never gave up. 


Their struggle is our struggle, and 
they deserve to be remembered. 
Indeed, if we are to provide leader- 
ship of high intelligence, we can- 


not afford to forget them. 


Pathbreakers by Tiffany at $2 each. 


I enclose $ ........ Bill me ( ) 
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Fanaticism and folly 


THE RELIGIOUS REVOLT AGAINST 
REASON. By L. Harold DeWolf. Har- 
per & Bros. New York: $2.50. 


Professor DeWolf writes, as doubtless he 
teaches, in the tradition created by Borden 
Parker Bowne at Boston University in the 
1880's for the Methodist Church—a tradition 
now maintained with distinction by Edgar S. 
Brightman and evidently destined to be 
similarly continued by DeWolf. 

This book treats of some Christians who 
thought that their faith was threatened by 
human intelligence and who therefore advo- 
cated abandoning rationality in religion. The 
author refers briefly to anti-rationalistic 
trends in Jesus, Paul, Tatian, Tertullian, St. 
Bernard, Duns Scotus, William of Occam, 
Luther and Calvin; and in some more detail 
to the recent and contemporary theologians 
Emil Brunner, Karl Barth, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
and Soren Kierkegaard. His chief concern 
is rightly with Kierkegaard. He reveals the 
abject depths to which Kierkegaard’s mind 
sank in its repudiation of rational thought 
and in its subservience to an old imperfect 
man-made religious tradition. 

DeWolfe gives an admirable defense of 
reason. He shows that the anti-rationalists 
depend upon reason to establish their conclu- 
sions. Admitting the defect in reason, that 
it never gives absolute certainty but only 
high probability, and its limitation, that any 
confidence we have in it is based ultimately 
upon a non-rational faith, still, in our reli- 
gion, we had better use all of the intelligence 
we possibly can. God gave it to us, we are 
told, and it is a mistake to think that He 
forbids us to use it in our dealings with Him. 

‘Moreover, if we use it properly, DeWolf 
thinks that we shall come to no conclusion 
which is at variance with true religion as that 
is understood in the Methodist Church. We 
find, for instance, that knowing the truth 
about the universe by reason indicates that 
at bottom the universe (that is, God) is 
akin to our reason and so must be rational. 
Also, reason is based on moral faith. Un- 
less we accepted non-relativistic moral prin- 
ciples we could not trust reason. 

DeWolf thinks that rationalistic science by 
itself gives a spiritually sterile logical posi- 
tivism. Blind faith by itself gives fanaticism 
and folly. We must combine reason and 
faith, science and _ spirituality. 

We must —but I do not think that an 
adequate synthesis of these can be made by 
one who has to satisfy the requirements of an 
institution which adheres to traditional ortho- 
dox supernaturalism and cosmic teleology. 

GARDNER WILLIAMS 


Goad to the liberal 


STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND 
SCIENCE: By Morris R. Cohen, New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. $4.50. 

The recent death of Morris R. Cohen, 
one of the wisest and most liberal of con- 
temporary philosophers, has brought forth 
a group of books from his pen. The essays 
herein included were gathered from a thirty 
year span of his life. For this service we 
are grateful, for none of the writings of 
this intensely human and profound person 


should be allowed to in hidden in old 
journals, 

Cohen was skeptical of many of the tra- 
ditional religious ideas. In his youth he 
rejected the “whole supernatural world 
view.” But this was replaced with an im- 
mensely human and perceptive naturalism. 
His chapter on “The Faith of a Logician” 
sets his faith in terms which your reviewer 
finds to be fully acceptable. Is this not 
enough? “We are not gods, and cannot 
mold the entire world according to our 
heart’s desire. But we can, by learning to 
face the truth, attain peace and freedom 
from vanity.” 

A great delight in Cohen is his freedom 
of thought, his disregard of all orthodoxies 
of schools. As close as he usually is to 
Dewey, he can set forth with incisive in- 
sight “Some Difficulties in Dewey’s Anthro- 
pocentric Naturalism.” This essay is a 
needed corrective to the tendency of ego- 
centric man to overlook the rest of nature 
in concentrating on himself overly much. 

If you are seeking transfusions of critical 
insight and wisdom, then repair to Morris 
Cohen. In him are the creative and cutting 
edges of our understanding of ourselves and 
our world. He pushes us along in our doubt- 
ing, and describes new avenues of emerg- 
ing faith. Above all he is a goad and a 
comfort to the religious liberal. Companion 
volumes to this are: The Faith of a Liberal, 
also by Holt, and A Dreamer’s Journey, his 
biography, recently brought out by Beacon 
Press. Further volumes are being published. 
If you miss them the fault is your own. 
You have been warned. 

KENNETH L. PATTON 


Leads for programs 
YOUTH — KEY TO AMERICA’S FU- 
TURE: An Annotated Bibliography. 
By M. M. Chambers and Elaine Exton. 
Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation. $2. 

Supplementing and bringing up-to-date 
the volume which the Committee on Youth 
Problems of the American Council on Edu- 
cation published in 1938, this present edition 
lists and evaluates in brief paragraphs 103 
books, 64 pamphlets and 46 government 
publications dealing with youth. Family 
life, parenthood, recreation, education, Negro 
youth, rural youth, religion and many other 
fields are included. 

Among the listings is one by a former 
editor of The Christian Register, Mildred 
Louise Boie, who has compiled a pamphlet 
for the vu. s. Office of Education on “Making 
Democracy Work and Grow: Practical Sug- 
gestions.” 

Ministers, religious education directors and 
youth leaders will find the volume invaluable 
in furnishing leads for programs and for 
information on where to find publications on 
specific subjects. Every church with a sig- 
nificant youth program should own it. It 
has no general interest for the layman, how- 
ever. It is unfortunate that it could not have 
been made more complete, and that it could 
not have been issued (perhaps in paper 
backs) at a cheaper price. 

ROBERT RAIBLE 
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Surprised at himself 


GEORGE SYLVESTER MORRIS. His Phil- 
osophical Career and Theistic Idealism. By 
Marc Edmund Jones. Philadelphia: David 
McKay Co. $3.75. 


The reader may react as the reviewer did 
and be somewhat surprised at himself that 
he has not known more about George Syl- 
vester Morris. He may understand the state- 
ment on the jacket, “This book . . . rescues 
from an unmerited oblivion . . . a thinker 

fe els 

Morris, (1840-1889) American philos- 
opher, developed his philosophy of dynamic 
idealism while at the University of Michigan. 
He was a theist who arrived at his position 
strictly through the medium of experience. 
He called his rationalistic approach, “experi- 
entialism,” a term which seems to bear rela- 
tionship to existentialism, or the essential 
near-identity of the self and’ its own experi- 
ence. He cited Schopenhauer, “The world 
is my idea,” and because of his theory of or- 
ganic inter-action and inter-relatedness, he 
seems to conceive of the study of man and 
the study of the world, as one and the same 
study. God, he refers to as “a self-centered 
personality,” simply because personality 
represents the highest reach of experience 
in the universe. Nevertheless, he holds to 
the voluntarism of the individual, “in full 
organic interactivity with the world as a 
whole,” and his doctrine of human freedom 
is expressed in the statement, “Man’s ef- 
forts . . . should be for the gaining of 
knowledge by which he can manipulate or 
control his experience.” (Italics mine). 

Morris is the author of interpretations of 
Kant’s Critique and Hegel’s Philosophy of 
the State, and translated a History of Philos- 
ophy, by Uberweg. Also listed in his writings 
is British Thought and Thinkers, (1880), 
Philosophy of Christianity, (1883), and sev- 
eral philosophical articles. 

It is the reviewer's belief that Dr. Jones 
would not have weakened his case for the 
importance of Morris as a philosopher, by 
more recognition of such contemporaries of 
the American scene as James, Royce, or 
Ladd. Even a brief comparison and con- 
trast with other American philosophical 
theists could have been enlightening and 
would, I believe, have enhanced the signif- 
icance of Morris’ contributions. 

ROSCOE E, TRUEBLOOD 


THE LIVING SOURCES 
OF FREE RELIGION 


By Peter Samsom 


Minister, First Unitarian Church of 


San Diego, California 


An inquiry into the vital streams of 
thought that feed our free faith 
$1.00 per copy (postpaid) 


Send orders to: 


First Unitarian Church 
1541 Sixth Avenue, San Diego, Calif. 


The odyssey of a generation 


A DREAMER’S JOURNEY: Autobiography 
of Morris Raphael Cohen. Boston: The 
Beacon Press. $4. 


It is well that now and again we are led 
to appreciate anew the power of the human 
spirit. And this, above everything else, is 
what the autobiography of Morris Cohen 
does for the reader. Poverty, undernourish- 
ment, poor health, and psychological and 
social obstacles are surmounted which would 
have blocked any but the most stout-hearted 
—surmounted by an unconquerable drive to 
master the world intellectually and_ spirit- 
ually. 

A Dreamer’s Journey the book is called, 
but there is nothing about it to suggest a 
dreamer in the usual meaning of the term, 
or for that matter a journey. It is the story 
of one long battle with stern realities, the 
saga of a lonely warrior in the realm of ideas 
who, as he puts it, “never worshipped the 
goddess of practicality.” Bread, butter, shel- 
ter seemed to him trivial even if necessary 
things and “the importance of philosophy,” 
he declared, “lies in its very independence 
from the petty actualities of daily life.” “I 
have told the story of a life,” he says in ee 
Foreword to his year old granddaughter, 
“that cannot be said to have bubbled over 
with sweetness and joy. But it is a life that 
has had worthy moments, because actuated 
by efforts after things that are of perennial 
value, efforts which have proved sustaining 
in dark hours and which I think will 
strengthen human hearts in the future, as 
they have in the past.” 

There are, however, aspects of the story 
which throw a more cheerful light upon it, 
such as this one from a note in Morris 
ee s diary: 


I am fortunate in every respect in which 
the world counts fortune. I have a devoted 
wife and children of whom any parent can 
well be proud. They are thriving in every 
way and a source of almost continual satis- 
faction. My income is more than adequate 
for my needs and my work is in the main 
so pleasant that I would miss it if I had to 
go without it. With all, I have admiring as 
well as devoted friends and the seemingly 
genuine respect of a large public.” 

A student of what intellectual ambition 
may demand in payment for success should 
find this autobiography illuminating. The 
battles take a physical and psychological toll. 
When the person is temperamentally in- 
clined to shrink from the human associations 
which are congenial to less intellectually 
concentrated natures, the result may be de- 
liberate aloofness from men’s everyday in- 
terests and satisfactions, and such aloofness 
will seem inseparable from loyalty to “things 
that are of perennial value.” 

One may disagree with the author’s un- 
compromising “division of labor” which as- 
signs to “the philosopher” the high task of 
appreciating beauty and truth, and of pur- 
suing knowledge uncontaminated by relation 
to the occupations that constitute what are 
ordinarily called practical affairs. One may 
believe that concern for beauty, truth, 
decency, justice, and all the “higher inter- 


ests” should belong together with intere 

devoted to making a living, which in 
autobiography are looked upon as trivial an 
petty ends to work for. Nor does it follov 
that one thereby becomes a worshiper of th 
goddess of practicality. One may merel 
refuse to worship philosophy as a goddes 
and, on the contrary, be moved to thoug 
and action by a social idealism which is r 
sponsive to the whole of life in all its de 
tailed occupations. But even then thé 
author’s account is impressive and it i: 
understandable that he should have beer 
strongly impelled to write it down. Thi 
autobiographical urge is well stated in 2 
letter to his son. In this letter he says: 


“I have, however, for over forty ye 
nourished the hope of writing the story o: 
my life as an illustration of the various force: 
which have met or found expression in m 
life, especially of currents which hav 
moulded Jewish history and which are vivid 
ly illustrated in the heroic struggle of my 
father and mother, under diverse condi- 
tions, to earn their daily bread and to bring 
up their children in decency. You, and the 
men of your generation seem to have no 
conception of the magnitude of this struggle 
and the immense fortitude which sustained 
it. I thus have a burning desire to do what 
so few people I know can do, namely, out- 
line the basic facts of the great epic—the 
odyssey, if you like—of the generation which 
cut its roots in the old home and crossed the 
ocean into a strange land without any re- 
sources other than their own unconquerable 
fortitude.” 


- The pilgrimage of this exceptionally gifted 
and dedicated human being obviously de- 
serves fuller analysis than can be given it 
in a brief book review. Morris Cohen’s was 
not a simple personality and the conflicting 
personal qualities are clearly suggested in his 
portrayal of himself. Some of us who have 
taught philosophy cannot subscribe to his 
doctrine that “the business of the philos- 
opher is well done if he succeeds in raising 
genuine doubts, and that it is the business 
of others to resolve those doubts.” And we 
are even more strongly opposed to his 
“shock” method of philosophy teaching. All 
this seems to us too easy on the professor 
and too hard on the student. Hardness begets 
hardness. It does not encourage sympathetic 
imagination and understanding. 


But these and other problems must be left 
for the meditative and studious reader to ap- 
praise more adequately than is here possible. 
It will do him good to associate even in this 
manner with a spirit that was at once austere 
and tender, arrogant and humble, unyieldi 
and tolerant, aloof and warmly attach 
And if that reader has the curiosity and the 
mental stuff it takes he will be rewarded 
with new insight into philosophy, religion, 
education, racial relations and kindred sub: 
jects, and he will be stimulated to new ef 
fort on his own part by this account of 
fellowman’s heroic struggle from the condi- 
tion of a problem child in an unpromising 
environment in Russia to eminence as — 
philosophic thinker in America. 


‘Clear the Unitarian atmosphere of the 


ogma-storms that threaten to destroy us” 


The following statement came about 
through a kind of happenstance. At the Star 
sland Religious Education Conference in 

July, five of us (ministers) thought it might 
helpful to draw up some principles that 
ould represent not so much the divisions 
our denomination as its essential spirit. 
__ We gave the idea a lot of mental perspira- 
tion and compromise, and then decided to 
send it out to the ministers in the New Eng- 
Jand area as a sort of trial balloon. Behind 
the statement is our conviction that religion 
resembles art; it is bigger than any of its 
manifestations. And the conviction, too, that 
our Unitarian churches should be fellowships 
where, as in art centers, people holding 
various theories could come together for 
common enrichment. 
__ In the letter accompanying our statement 
we made it clear that our desire was not “to 
convert anyone to our view, but rather to 
catalyze the thinking of many in our denom- 
ination who believe that the genius of re- 
Bigion is creative rather than static, inclusive 
rather than exclusive.” We felt that such a 
statement might enable our churches to 
reach and help far greater numbers of the 
“unchurched” than most of them do at 
present. We also want it understood that 
the statement is a tentative one—not a final 
one. 

It was our opinion that the backing of the 
statement by a substantial number of our 
ministers would help clear the Unitarian at- 
mosphere of the dogma-storms that threaten 
to destroy us. 

The number of ministers who have so far 
signed the statement, 127 well outran ex- 
pectations. 

Letters accompanying signatures, also 
letters from those who declined (18 so far) 
show some of the trends in our denomina- 
tional thinking. 

On the negative side: “I believe that we 
have in Christianity a universal religion, and 
the attempt to lump together all sorts of re- 
ligious opinions . . . would result in the 
same kind of chaos we now have.” 
“Your statement offers nothing that is new 
and constructive but is a re-hash of the old 
sterile sing-song about tolerance and inclu- 
siveness.” . . . “Is our fellowship to be just 
a mush of inconsistencies? An open door is 
all right, but I want that door to lead to 
something more than a menagerie.” .. . “I 
much prefer the Five Points of Liberal 
Christianity.” . “T've always been leery 
about signing any statement of conviction 
because it has always seemed to me to be a 
divisive rather than a uniting procedure.” 
. . . “I see no reason for a new rift in our 
churches such as co: ‘universal religion’ is 
certain to suggest.” . “What blocks me 
is the first paragraph — ‘greater than Chris- 
tianity.’ As far as I am concerned a state- 
ment like this is too general and ambiguous 
z evoke loyalties.” 

“The churchless people want a definite 
) g when they look to the church. . . 
t is a curious quirk in the thinking of many 

erals that they regard definiteness in any 


belief as being narrow or reactionary.” 

For the statement: “Glad to sign with the 
understanding that I am still free to be as 
much of a Christian as I choose . . . or to 
turn to Mohammedanism or Taoism or any 
other fancy variety if the urge should over- 
take me. May your elbow be strong ard full 
of grease. “I have been increasingly 
eager to push this inherent aspect of our 
tradition, and Tejoice in this opportunity to 
do so.’ “A Unitarian Third Force at 
last! It has been particularly disturbing to 
me, as one just beginning his life's work, to 
find how much illiberality there is in our de- 
nomination.” . . . “I cannot agree with some 
of the assertions in your committee’s state- 
ment. The spirit is what counts in this case, 
and the spirit is admirable.” 

“I am signing but with a kind of reserva- 
tion. In my own mind I never have had 
any other feeling than that as a minister of 
religion I am a minister of the church uni- 
versal. But I have always recognized the 
fact that I have lived, moved and had my 
being within the Christian religion.” . . 
“Your committee seems to be moving in the 


\ 


right direction, but the working out in detail 
will be your headache.” 

“Are there really any Unitarian ministers 
who wouldn't agree to this?” . . . “This is a 
fine resolution and may do some good if 
firmly proclaimed.” “It should be a 
rallying cry of a renewal of liberal religion. 
Why not poll the Universalist ministers first, 
and second call a conference or a series of 
conferences to consider the next step.” 

“Your statement will help us continue the 
atmosphere-friendly-to-individual - theologies 
which has characterized Unitarianism from 
the beginning. It is a plea not for the old- 
time religion, but the old-time charity toward 
private religious insight. It is a chart, I take 
it, and no statement of content.” 

Our committee plans next month to send 
the statement to the ministers outside New 
England. ° 

The next step? Frankly, we have no plans. 
Perhaps there could be a stimulating denom- 
ination-wide discussion, especially since a 
considerable majority of our ministers ap- 
prove the statement. 

The Committee: 

DILWORTH LUPTON, Chairman 
FRANK EDWIN SMITH, Secretary 
LEON C. FAY 

RAYMOND B. JOHNSON 

ROBERT C. PALMER 


We believe in universal religion which is greater than any of its present organized 


expressions at their best, g 


greater than Hinduism, Judaism, or Christianity. 


We believe in a Spicer church where theists, humanists, Christians, Jews and all 
religious truth-seekers may come together, each contributing to the common enrichment 


of their church. 


We believe in the development of this universal religion in order to break down today’s 
tensions and so forward the sense of world community so desperately needed. 
Wy believe in the right of each individual to his own convictions. 
Ve believe that the Unitarian movement should re-affirm its tradition of a creedless 
uyleon and begin immediately to create and foster such fellowships of universal religion. 
We pledge our efforts to this great Unitarian cause. 


Unitarian ministers in New England who have signed the 
statement concerning universal religion 


L. GORDON ADAMSON, Lebanon, N. H. 

JAMES KENNETH ALLEN, Dighton, Mass. 

ERIC ALTON AYER, Milford, Mass. 

JOHN BAKER, Sharon, Mass. 

JOHN WILLIAM BARKER, White River Junc- 
tion, Vt. 

J. ROBERT BATH, Grafton, Mass. 

SAMUEL COLLINS, Salem, Mass. 

JOHN NICHOLLS BooTH, Belmont, Mass. 

RAYMOND BENNETT BRAGG, Boston, Mass. 

JAMES C. BREWER, Boston, Mass. 

HOWARD LEE BROOKS, Boston, Mass. 

ERNEST A. BROWN, JR., Waltham, Mass. 

EDWARD ALLISON CAHILL, Nashua, N. H. 

WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN, Littleton, Mass. 

GRANT A. BUTLER, Boston, Mass. 

DUDLEY RICHARDS CHILD, S. Duxbury, Mass. 

WARD ROBINSON CLARKE, Cambridge, Mass. 

ALFRED STORER COLE, Woburn, Mass. 

MARY ANDREWS CONNER, E. Northfield, Mass. 

GEORGES SALEM COOKE, Weston, Mass. 

FRANK BYRON CRANDALL, Salem, Mass. 

J. OSBORNE CROWE, Pepperell, Mass. 

EARL CLEMENT DAvis, Petersham, Mass. 

JOHN BOYNTON WILSON DAy, Harvard, Mass. 

RICHARD ALLEN DAY, Peterborough, N. H. 

ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH, Cambridge, Mass. 

ROBERT PROUDFIT DOREMUS, N. Easton, Mass. 

ALBERT D'ORLANDO, Wilton, N. H. 


PAUL HARRIS DRAKE, Ashby, Mass. 

SAMUEL LOUIS ELBERFELD, E, Boston, Mass. 

JAMES ALEXANDER FAIRLEY, Westport, Conn. 

HERBERT C. FARWELL, Salem, Mass. 

LEON CONVERSE FAY, Scituate, Mass. 

JOHN K. FINDLY, Boston, Mass. 

GERALD R. FITZPATRICK, Montpelier, Vt. 

HENRY WILDER FOOTE, Cambridge, Mass. 

CHARLES C. FORMAN, Hubbardston, Mass. 

FREDERIC JOHN GAULD, Cohasset, Mass. 

HERMAN H. GEERTZ, Norwell, Mass. __ 

HERBERT MORTIMER GESNER, Mystic, Conn. 

STRAUGHAN L. GETTIER, W. Roxbury, Mass. 

JOSEPH HOWARD GruNTA, Chelmsford, Mass. 

FRANK SERAF GREDLER, New London, Conn. 

HAZEL ROGERS GREDLER, Croton Falls, N. Y. 

ANDREW HAHN, Newton, Mass. 

JOHN K. HAMMON, Kingston, Mass. 

GRANT F. HASKELL, Biddeford, Me. 

OSCAR BROWN HAWES, Brookline, Mass. 

TRUMAN LAPIERRE HAYES, Athol, Mass. 

ARTHUR HEEB, Houlton, Me. 

CORNELIS HEIN, N. Andover, Mass. 

CLARA COOK HELVIE, Middleborough, Mass. 

PAUL BROWN HENNIGCES, Boston, Mass. 

ALFRED J. N. HENRIKSEN, Augusta, Me. 

JOHN HOSTETTER HERSHEY, Bridgewater, — 
Mass. 

CLINTON GEORGE HOFFMAN, Boston, Mass. 

WILLIAM P. HORTON, Nantucket, Mass. 


RICHARD HENSFORD HUFF, Stoneham, Mass. 

LOWELL WENDELL HUGHES, Watertown, Mass. 

RAYMOND B. JOHNSON, Hingham, Mass. 

J. DONALD JOHNSTON, Keene, N. H. 

WALTER ROYAL JONES, JR., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ALBERT NICHOLAS KAUCHER, Sherborn, Mass. 

ORRIN LESTER KosMo, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WALTER DONALD KRING, Worcester, Mass. 

ROYDON CLAPP LEONARD, Windsor, Vt. 

FRED RINALDO LEWIS, Gloucester, Mass. 

LESTER CLARK LEWIS, Brockton, Mass. 

WILLIAM WHITTEMORE LEWIS, Portsmouth, 
N. H. ; 

HERMAN FREDERICK LION, Duxbury, Mass. 

EUGENE ADAMS LUENING, Florence, Mass. 

DILWORTH LUPTON, Waltham, Mass. 

HOWARD AUSTIN MACDONALD, Brookfield, 
Mass. 

GEORGE NICHOLS MARSHALL, Plymouth, Mass. 

MASON F. MCGINNESS, Lowell, Mass. 

EDWARD WEBSTER MCGLENEN, JR., N. Weare, 
N. H. 

DONALD CAPLINGER MCMILLAN, S. Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 

PAYSON MILLER, Hartford, Conn. 

ROBERT SHERIDAN MILLER, Burlington, Vt. 

HARRY SUMNER MITCHELL, Sanford, Me. 
(deceased ) 

ARTHUR NEWELL MooRE, Portland, Me. 

DWIGHT FAY MOWERY, Newport, R. I. 

SKILLMAN EARL MYERS, Plainfield, Vt. 

WILLIAM STANLEY NICHOLS, Danvers, Mass. 

ROBERT C. PALMER, Whitman, Mass. 

CHARLES EDWARDS PARK, Boston, Mass. 

DAVID BRUCE PARKER, Bangor, Me. 

KENNETH L. PATTON, Boston, Mass. 

WILLIAM WILLETT PECK, Manchester, N. H. 

BERTHA FRANCES PETTENGILL, Gorham, Me. 


ANITA TRUEMAN PICKETT, Ware, Mass. 
HAROLD LIONEL PICKETT, Ware, Mass. 
GILBERT A. POTTER, Fitchburg, Mass. 
HEINZ RETTIG, Newburyport, Mass. 
ROBERT DALE RICHARDSON, Medford, Mass. 
GEORGE ARCHIBALD RILEY, Castine, Me. 
LYMAN RUTLEDGE, Newton Centre, Mass. 
RAYMOND A. SABIN, Peabody, Mass. 
ROBERT HUGO SCHACHT, Providence, R. I. 
ROBERT A. SCHADE, E. Lexington, Mass. 
ARTHUR SCHOENFELDT, Cohasset, Mass. 
HAROLD scott, Worcester, Mass. 

RICHARD W. SEEBODE, Providence, R. I. ° 
WAITSTILL HASTINGS SHARP, Chicago, IIl. 
LEON STROCK SIMONETTI, Gloucester, Mass. 
FRANK EDWIN SMITH, Boston, Mass. 
HOWARD F. SMITH, jr., Uxbridge, Mass. 
WALTER ALBERT SMITH, Lebanon, N. H. 
CHADBOURNE ARNOLD SPRING, Melrose, Mass. 
EARLE R. STEEVES, Leominster, Mass. 
ALFRED STIERNOTTE, Newton, Mass. 


ELBRIDGE FERNALD STONEHAM, Exeter, N. H. - 


ROBERT ARTHUR STORER, Dorchester, Mass. 
FLOYD J. TAYLOR, Lexington, Mass. 
JOHN HANCKEL TAYLOR, Sandwich, Mass. 
J. B. HOLLIS TEGARDEN, Hopedale, Mass. 
W. HOLLIS TEGARDEN, Marblehead, Mass. 
EVERETT SOMES TREWORGY, Ellsworth, Me. 
ARTHUR HAMILTON TRIPP, Harvard, Mass. 
DANIEL MOSES WELCH, Winchenden, Mass. 
ROSS ALLEN WESTON, Kennebunk, Me. 
CLYDE DELABAR WILLIAMS, Framingham 
Center, Mass. 
ALFRED JAMES WILSON, Spruce Head, Me. 
ARTHUR EDWARD WILSON, Brockton, Mass. 
ARTHUR ELWIN WILSON, Biddeford, Me. 
CHARLES ADDISON WING, Quincy, Mass. 
ROBERT C. WITHINGTON, Billerica, Mass. 


Universal nonsense 


I have received a five-articled statement 
of belief in a “universal religion” with an 
invitation to sign it and with an intimation 
that the names of the signers will probably 
appear in your columns in October. 

The spirit of the statement is two-fold. It 
envisages a church which would refuse to 
call itself Christian because that adjective 
seems to set a limit to universalism, and 
which would accept, on equal terms, those 
who believe in God and those who do not. 

With regard to the desire to reject the 
label “Christian” in the interests of a name- 
less universality, would it not be more his- 
torically true and wise to say that we believe 
in such aspects of Christianity as are uni- 
versal? “The word Christian,” wrote James 
Martineau, “is the casket which holds for 
human thought the supreme treasures of 
the inner life of man, and the most precious 
gems of his external civilization; and when 
all has been emptied out from it which false 
zeal and mistaken piety have stored there 
for safe keeping, there yet remains in the 
catholic genius of the religion, the richest 
historic deposit with which Providence has 
blessed the world.” 

With regard to accepting, on equal terms, 
people with diametrically opposed convic- 
tions, this proposal cannot be accepted as 
being made with sincerity unless a positive 
content for the proposed “universal religion” 
is set forth. There is a suggestion of posi- 
tive content in Article 4 which reads: “We 
believe in the right of each individual to his 
own convictions.” But that is little more 
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than a truism, for who, except John Doe, 
could have a right to John Doe’s convictions? 
A content must be proposed, for what 
meaning would attach itself to voluntary ad- 
hesion to a religion whose universality con- 
sisted merely in the fact that it included all 
irrespective of the manner in which religion 
was conceived by each? Such a religion 
would have gone to the limit in contentless 
freemindism. It would contain nothing posi- 
tive to which anyone could give his volun- 
tary consent. It would be devoid of all 
meaning. To call it universal religion would 
be literally universal nonsense. And it would 
be worse than nonsense to call this content- 
less thing the “great Unitarian cause.” 

REV. ROWLAND GRAY-SMITH, Hingham, Mass. 


More true religion 


I hope that George L. Davenport of Los 
Angeles, who wonders what has become of 
the Old Unitarian Religion of fifty years ago 
(Open Forum, September) when we re- 
peated “Our Faith’—The Fatherhood of 
God, the Brotherhood of Man, ete., will read 
Mary Pettigrew’s letter, “A How for Par- 
ents.” It seems to me that shows the 
younger Unitarians are working for the 
brotherhood of man as much, if not more, 
than did we at that time. 

As for the Unitarian Church of Los An- 
geles, I attended it for several years while E. 
Burdette Backus was its minister. His ser- 
mons, although he did not often speak of 
God, gave me more true religion to live by 
than did those of fifty years ago. 

LAURA G. CHANDLER, Hyannis, Mass. 


TEMPERANCE 
EDUCATION 


New Text for Teachers and 
Students 

The newest text for teachers and 
students on Alcohol and Human Af- 
fairs has been written by Dean Willard 
B. Spalding of the University of Illinois 
College of Education and John R. Mon- 
tague, M. D., medical director of the 
Raleigh Hill Sanitarium for the Treat- 
ment of Chronic Alcoholism, Portland, 
Ore., and Vice-chairman of the Educa- 
tional Advisory Committee to the Ore- 
gon State Liquor Commission. Dean 
Spalding, formerly superintendent of 
schools in Portland, Ore., organized and 
taught the first course for teachers in 
the presentation of the alcohol problem 
to school children. World Book Co. 


For Teen-agers 

It’s Smarter Not to Drink, is the title 
of a recent and carefully written little 
volume by Robert V. Seliger, M. D., of 
Johns Hopkins University, and Chief 
Psychiatrist of the Neuropsychiatric 
Institute, Baltimore, Md. It is a keen 
and frank analysis of drinking by young 
people in their teens and twenties. Says 
Dr. Seliger: “Medically, we feel very 
definitely that no one under twenty-one 
should experiment with drinking alcohol 
in any form, since until that age, ma- 
turity in the physical and emotional 
spheres is not usually reached. But let 
us make equally clear the advice speci- 
fically addressed to persons under 
twenty-one years of age, carries with 
it no intended suggestion that persons 
over twenty-one can drink safely. Even 
moderate use of alcohol is potential 
T.N.T. Medically, we certainly feel 
that it is smarter not to drink at all. 
What do you think?” 

This tersely written booklet with 
strictly scientific information may be 
secured for twenty-five cents from The 
American Issue Publishing Company, 
Westerville, Ohio. ; 


The Best Teaching Outline 
A Syllabus in Alcohol Education, by 
Bertha Rachel Palmer. 1946. 25¢e. Sup- 


plement 15c. The Signal Press, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 


Books for Pupils 
PRIMARY: Health — Happiness—Suc- 
cess Series, by Burkard, Chambers, Ma- 
roney. Lyons and Carnahan. 1946. 
INTERMEDIATE: Good Health is 
Fun, by the same authors and publishers 
as the preceeding text. 

JUNIOR HIGH: What About Alcohol?, 
by Bogen and Hisey. Angelus Press. 
1946. $1.50. 

SENIOR HIGH: Alcohol: Its Effects 
on Man, by Haven Emerson, M. D. 
D. Appleton-Century. 1936. $1.00. Its 
Smarter Not to Drink, by Robert V. 


‘Seliger, M. D. American Issue Publish- 


ing Company. Westerville, Ohio. 25c. 
These books may be ordered through 
the Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, 


‘Boston 8, Mass. 


For free temperance literature write 
to the 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE 
: SOCIETY 


25 Beacon Street | Boston 8 
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There are as many ideas about what a 
nitarian believes as there are people who 
ccept this viewpoint of a Christian way of 
ife, since that is the basis of this faith, 

The word “Unitarian” means, in a broad 
ense, “individual,” and it is the value of 
the individual in the Kingdom of God that it 
teaches. 


Basically, Unitarians accept a general 
statement of five principles to live by, but 
usually do not require for acceptance into 
its churches anything more than a simple 
‘statement that you join the church for the 
purpose of worshiping God in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ and the fellowship of man. The 
first statement of our faith is that “we be- 
lieve in the Fatherhood of God.” It is ob- 
vious that the interpretation the individual 
gives to this first belief is dependent upon 
the experience of each of us as to what kind 
of a parental Father we have had, Those 
whose own father was unworthy of the high 
esteem that should have been his proper 
place will not place this statement very high 


was all that a good man should be will see 
in our heavenly Father the fine attributes of 
all the best qualities of human character 
multiplied by the divine infinity of our 
Creator. ; 

The second belief is one over which there 
is wide diversity of interpretation and ac- 
ceptance. It reads “we believe in the lead- 
ership of Jesus.” Here arises much of the 
opposition of evangelical Christians to the 
Unitarian fellowship. The use of the word 
: “leadership” is the point in question, for it 

leaves out of our belief the broadly accepted 
conception of Jesus and God as being iden- 
tical in the person of the Trinity. I do not 
wish to argue this point, but rather to pre- 
sent why it has appeal, to my mind. 


_ When we establish Jesus Christ as an 
immortal and only begotten son of God, it 
definitely places him beyond and above the 
aspiring attainment of us mortals and there- 
_by discourages real effort being made to live 
a life of fineness and nobility, which his ex- 
ample should be to all who profess to follow 
his teachings, because we as human beings 
could not expect to reach the realm of di- 
vinity into which he has been placed by his 
human followers and the Apostles through 
the ages. I do not find any basis for this 
position as I hold to his own recorded words 
that all men are of divine creation, and as 
such, are children of our Father who is in 
heaven. 
Much of the failure of mankind to attain 
‘mastery of the physical elements we experi- 
ence in our human span of life arises from 


nel of God’s love for man and listen to his 


‘voice—that inner conscience which we do 
‘not cultivate by constant use through prayer. 
Hence our contact becomes clog oA with 
disuse, our ability to be actuated by the 
Spirit of divine guidance becomes deadened 
and our spiritual lives die from lack of exer- 
cise and contact with the source of creative 
good, our God. 
_ So the term “Leadership of Jesus,” is, to 
my mind, a true wording, for it is as a way- 
hower that his life GAN tecrhtics bring us 


in importance, but those whose own parent — 


our failure to keep clear and open the chan-— 


many interpretations as there are Unitarians 


into the right pathways of life eternal. It is 
by the practice of his teachings that we live 
in accord and happiness, remaining at all 
times in tune with the infinite principle of 
God’s loving kindness toward man, whom 
he created to have dominion over all the 
physical properties of this material world in 
which we live. 

The third statement to which we subscribe 
is that we believe in “Salvation by char- 
acter.” Here arises the question—what is 
salvation?—and, further, what is character? 

The second part of this question does not 
require too much explanation. We all know 
what we consider a person of fine character 
to be, by our human standards. Those stand- 
ards have been set and taught by all the 
lawgivers and prophets and we accept a 
person as a fine character when his life 
follows closely in action the qualities so set 
forth. 

But what does salvation by character 
mean? 

Most branches of the Christian faith con- 
sider salvation the attainment of heaven 
after we depart from this physical world in 
which we live and move as human beings. 
To most Unitarians, I think this term means 
the attainment of a happy, joyous, grateful 
appreciation of God’s world, and living in as 
full accord with his creations as we can at- 
tain to. By so conducting our lives we live 
at peace with our inner spirit or conscience, 
and trust fully that the promise of accept- 
ance into the Kingdom of God’s elect will be 
ours when we pass from this physical world 
in which we live to the glory of eternal life 
with our Father Who is in Heaven, Heaven 
is that state of mind which places one at 
peace with all of God’s creative world and 
engenders a full acceptance of our removal 
from this physical world without fear, regret 
or rebellion at the inevitable process of 
change, which will be inevitably required of 
us when the mortal physical body wears out. 

The fourth statement of our faith is that 
we believe in “the progress of mankind, on- 
ward and upward forever.” 

Our belief in this statement removes from 
our minds any and all opposition to the 
changes which the minds of men bring about 
by the discovery and use of new elements 
and devices which add to the comfort, well 
being and spiritual growth of mankind. 

Without such a belief we have no ad- 
vancement of man from his animal char- 
acteristics and we would be living in a 


“If they ring that bell for the Church 
Fair and spill out our eggs, I'm going 
to write a personal letter to Schweitzer.” 
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world of primeval simplicity where the satis- 
faction of our human needs would be our 
only objective. This was the case of the 
earliest forms of man known to history and 
verified by the uncovering of the earth’s 
stratas and the findings of science in the 
ossified remains of our ancient ancestors. 
It is, therefore, with the open mind of 
progress, guided by the creative instincts en- 
trusted to the soul of many by our creator, 
God, that we ever seek more knowledge of 
this material world in which we live and 
fully accept and believe in God, whose only . 
motivation is loving kindness toward us, the 
highest form of material life on earth, and 
the ultimate acceptance of our efforts here 
to improve the conditions under which 
future generations will live, and to be the 
key to our place in God’s infinite Kingdom, 
in which our place will be determined by 
our adherence and practice of those spiritual 
laws which are basic and essential to the 
continuing progress of mankind. 
WALTER SWAN BLAKE, Baltimore, Md. 


Will miss his friendship 

The Rey. A. R. Shelander has just com- 
pleted a fine piece of organizing in Sharon, 
When he came to the First Unitarian Parish 
four and a half years ago, he found a 
church edifice in great need of repair, and 
a mere handful of near-elderly ladies mill- 
ing around in a tea-cup. (I was one of 
them. ) 

By scouring the countryside for un- 
churched or delinquent Unitarians he has 
rounded up a goodly number of new parish- 
ioners. 

The church has now been painted, new 
doors and hardware provided by two mem- 
bers, a new cook stove given by another, 
an auxiliary heater and a hot water heater 
by others, new draperies made and hung 
in the church auditorium and a fine soloist 
engaged for the season: Mme. Richardson 
who used to sing at Bulfinch Place Chapel. 

Recently Mr. Shelander made the sug- 
gestion that the parish look for a younger 
minister, and would step out when one was 
found. 

And Mr. Shelander has now gracefully 
stepped out to give his place to Mr. John 
Baker, a student at the Harvard Theologi- 
cal School. 

He was tendered a farewell reception at 
the home of two of his parishioners and is 
leaving behind him many warm friends who 
will sorely miss his friendship and_ his 
scholarly discourses. 

ANNA G. PIERCE, Sharon, Mass. 


Let fools contest 


Many thanks for the excellent article “Bal- 
lots in the Bible-Belt” by Mr. Ray Shute, in 
the August issue. 

The church should not rule the state, nor 
yet the state rule the church. 

In politics, let us judge a candidate by his 
character and conduct, not by his creed. 

“For forms of government let fools con- 
test; whatever is best administered is best; 
For modes of faith, let graceless zealots fight, 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the 
right.” (Pope’s Essay on Man.) 

ARCHIBALD LEISHMAN, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Stratum of ignorance 

Sophistry is the prop of Catholic logic. 
“Catholics pay taxes to support the public 
school, yet parochial school children are dis- 
criminated against in the distribution of the 
tax funds.” Parochial school children come 
mostly from families that pay no taxes at all 
for education. The government provides an 
education for them which is denied them by 
the hierarchy, which sequesters them in 
classrooms under a system which, technically 

‘pious, is actually the instrument of a hier- 
archy bent on survival. 

The parochial school and the public school 
are in fact mutually destructive. Catholicism 
shrinks from the deductions of science and 
free thought, and systematically disparages 
them. Our public school system, beset 
though it is by political jobbers, timid reac- 
tionaries and superpatriot par, is founded on 
the right and duty of the child to learn the 
requirements for living in a democracy. The 
parochial school system is based on loyalty 
to authority in matters of conscience. How- 
ever much the public school falls short, it 
is based on an ethical ideal of personal re- 
sponsibility for freedom in a changing world. 

The Church calculates and endures on a 
stratum of ignorance and poverty, fear of 
the unknown, superstition, emotionalism. It 
is not alone in claiming sole entrance to 
Heaven, and Noli Me Tangere for its “cloth”; 
but Protestants still struggle with the Con- 
science they call God, and can broaden 
creed to admit reality. The hierarchy evades 
planned parenthood by dictating “Birth con- 
trol causes cancer.” When frightened by a 
polio epidemic, Catholic faithful are advised 
to rely, not on the laboratory, but on the 
Memorare—a prayer to the Virgin Mary to 
intercede with a presumably irate Son. 

To demand public funds for partisan 
schools is the height of impudence. 

HELEN TUFTS BAILIE, Nantucket, Mass. 


Fed up with “liberalism” 


‘Put me down as one Unitarian that is fed 
up with the ideology that calls itself “liberal- 
ism” as represented in Rev. Grant A. Butler’s 
article, “A Northerner Meets the South,” in 
the August issue. 

It’s significant to note that Mr. Butler got 
his text from an “editor with a nation-wide 
reputation on one of the largest newspapers 
in the South.” 

Of course, we knew what to expect from 
there on in. “The people are the same 
home-loving (ask the Negro family whose 
home was dynamited) hard-working (ask 
the Negro people who do the “hard” work) 
Jaw abiding (ask the Negro who looks for 
justice in the courts) ordinary people.” 

Unitarianism must not therefore, “raise is- 
sues” lest the reactionaries call them Com- 
munists. They must not make “a public 
utterance,” have “a social interest” lest they 
be labeled “atheistic radicals,” and place the 
poor “Southern” liberals in a “lamentable 
position,” by having to remain quiet. 

The paramount need, of course, is the 
amelioration of the “Negro situation.” It’s 
not a “Negro problem” any more—it’s a “sit- 
uation”—a “Negro situation.” And what the 
Negro needs is jobs, housing, etc., so he can 
prove his worth in the noble white com- 
munity. Not a word about the Negro’s need 
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for recognition as a human being. 

I label as infamous, for a liberal, the 
derogatory dismissal given to anti-lynching 
and anti-poll tax by Mr. Butler. His state- 
ment that “the South agrees that segregation 
legislation must go” is an assinine piece of 
absurdity. Instead of the phony alterna- 
tive of “going slow” or “going fast” that Mr. 
Butler offers us, I should like to offer the 
real alternative of whether we as Unitarians 
are “mice” or “men.” And if we are to be 
“mice” I can’t see any need for our invading 
the South. There are enough mice there al- 
ready. 

You know, the real trouble with Mr. But- 
ler—and with most Unitarians that I know, 
is that, down underneath they think that 
Unitarianism is a “white man’s religion.” 
From Beacon Street to Harlem to Dallas, 
Texas, we think that this fancy religion of 


ous is for “whites only.” When Mr. Butler © 


talks about the South he’s talking about the 
“white South.” He thinks the “people” in 
the South are “white” folk. Negroes are 
something separate and apart. 

They are what is known as a “problem”— 
or in more fancy terms, a “situation.” A 
situation that we, a good-intentioned folk, 
will try to ameliorate by joining the existing 
white folk organizations who are also work- 
ing for the “uplift” of the black folk. In so 
doing, Mr. Butler is careful to point out, we 
must say nothing, and do nothing that would 
disturb the equilibrium of the white folk— 
what the black folk feels about it, we don’t 
give a damn. We're after white folk be- 
cause this is a white folk’s religion. We 
don’t dare be called “Communists” or “athe- 
istic radicals,” -because then we would be 
losing face with the “intelligent, civic- 
minded” folks in the South. 


o. K, zipp, Hollis, N. Y. 


Blind devotion 


I hasten to second the rather inconspicu- 
ous, but to me the most worthwhile contri- 
bution that has appeared for a long time in 
the Forum—the one in the August issue, by 
Knut Halle, entitled “More Points Unite Us.” 
I speak as one who came into Unitarianism 
and Universalism simultaneously, from the 
Episcopal Church, as an .adolescent, more 
than fifty years ago. During most of those 
years I was connected with a Unitarian 
Church, until its merger a few years ago as 
the Unitarian-Universalist Church of our 
community—a merger that has reunited 
families, overcome spiritual inertia, and sub- 
stituted one active liberal church for two 
discouraged ones. 

Speaking as a Unitarian, I have been dis- 
turbed by many articles in The Register 
which speak of Unitarianism and liberalism 
as synonymous, without admitting that there 
is another liberal denomination—some even 
referring to Unitarianism as unique (using 
the very word) in its rational views of the 
Bible or of Jesus. This cannot be due en- 
tirely to a lack of either information or gen- 
erosity, though both are obviously involved. 
It seems to be more a matter of self-satisfac- 
tion or blind devotion to our own side of 
the liberal tradition. 

At about the beginning of the century 
both denominations adopted statements of 
principles, each containing five points, in- 


, 
cluding, at least by implication, universal | 
human brotherhood. Only recently has the. 
Unitarian Church formulated a more inclu-— 
sive statement. The Universalist Church 
did so in 1935. Two of the points in that 
declaration express in a single phrase each, 
principles which writers in The Register 
have been stressing recently as distinctively 
Unitarian—as they are, but not uniquely. 
These are “The Authority of Truth Known 
or to be Known,” and “The Supreme Worth 
of Every Human Personality.” Would it not 
be generous to credit Universalists with hav- 
ing formulated these principles fourteen 
years ago? : 
The first of these is not new to either of 
our denominations. We have been singing 
“Revelation Is Not Sealed” for generations. 
Neither is the second new—it is a more posi- 
tive statement of universal brotherhood. 
Unitarianism and Universalism once stood 
for the denial, respectively, of two orthodox 
doctrines. Now they stand respectively for 
the unity of mankind and for universality or 
all-inclusiveness. Just what is the differ- 
ence? When we say that a good Unitarian 
recognizes no barrier of race or creed (and 
dare we add, or economic theory) are we 
not saying, a good Unitarian is a Univer- 
salist? 
Unquestionably more points unite us. 
What could we not do, united! Perhaps the 
first steps should be a serious attempt on the 
part of each denomination to acquire accur- 
ate information about the other. 
FLORENCE H. HEWITT, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Nearer to Plato 


Although not a Unitarian, I was deeply 
interested in the biennial conference of the 
American Unitarian Association held here in 
my hometown of Portland, Ore. I found 
myself in agreement with its views on free- 
dom of thought, and on such matters as 
Jesus being the son of Joseph, etc. How- 
ever, I feel that some misunderstanding and 
inadequacy prevails in these views—for in- 
stance, the failure to see that the idea of the 
“virgin birth” as taken symbolically for the 
birth of Christ “of faith” (not Jesus of his- 
tory). Nor do I believe in the deity of 
Jesus; but that misses and begs the point. 
Jesus incarnated and revealed deity as it 
was never known before in history. We say 
that Jesus was the revealer of God. To be 
sure, all of us are, but not in the degree or 
fullness or finality as Jesus was. Paul speaks 
of Christ being formed in us, i.e., our essen- 
tial nature; yet who of us is Christ? And 
this raises the great question of sin which 
this conference said was not “an offense 
against God” but a wrong done to another. 
This impressed me as shallow because how 
can anybody do another a wrong unless he 
has first offended God? If a man doesn’t 
offend God he then lives in such perfect love 
that conflict with a neighbor would be im- 
possible. But we know that man must first 
fall in himself from God (as love) before 
he falls out with his fellow man. While 
there is much that I can agree with in the 
Unitarians such as their love of liberty or 
freedom, their distaste for “numbers,” etc., I 
must say that in their basic beliefs they are’ 
not Christian but are fundamentally nearer 
to Plato than they are to Christ Jesus. 
; PAUL BRINKMAN, JR., Portland, Ore. 
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WE MUST RECOGNIZE THE GAINS 


October 24 will mark the second observance of United Na- 
tions Day. This day is of particular interest to Unitarians 
ince it originated in the mind and heart of Frank B. Fred- 
rick, former Treasurer and present Counsel of the American 
Unitarian Association. It was the intention of those who 
worked for the annual recognition of the un that the day 
hould not be just another time for the consumption of hot 
dogs and increased slaughter along the highways, but that it 
should be a day set apart for a review of the purposes of the 


UN, an appraisal of the progress made, and a rededication to. 


the tasks still unfinished. 

It has been little more than four years since the end of 
World War II. Four years is a short time in the life of any 
great institution. It is an even shorter time in the life of a 
civilization—possibly too short for the achievement of any real 

progress. Perhaps the memorial speakers and the politicians 
Fare right when they say we have done little to justify the cost 
of the great crusade, but the men and women who care will 
take time from the daily routine to consider the facts. 
_ The task of estimating our progress, or lack of it, cannot be 
accomplished by wishful thinking nor by vociferous shouts of 
criticism. Our domestic problems, the threat of Communism, 
the indecision in the East, the constant struggle in the West, 
the massing of troops along borders, the unquestionable pur- 
pose of a large nation to thwart all honest efforts toward world 
peace—all these appear so overwhelming that it would even 
be easy to dismiss the whole business with an apathetic shrug 
of the shoulders. 

Negative conditions make effective publicity, but progress 
is built upon positive gains. Although we should not ignore 
the pressing problems of the moment, we must search out the 
positive gains which have been made, not so that we may doze 
more comfortably in our mental armchairs, but in order that 
we shall recognize the foundations for progress. 

What have we accomplished? What are the gains? 

Probably the greatest positive gains have come from the 
establishment of the United Nations organization. Funda- 
mentally the League of Nations and the un are not very dif- 
ferent. The purposes of the two organizations were the same 
—to establish and preserve the peace, and to improve the 
economic and social welfare of all men everywhere. But the 
extent of the activities of the un is far greater than those of 
the League, and in all the activities there is a greater realiza- 
tion that wars will not cease until the causes have been re- 
moved. 

In all of the member organizations of the un there is an 
ever-increasing realization that improvement in living condi- 
tions, the extension of education and the development of a 
sound economy have much to do with the preservation of the 
peace. There is also a growing willingness among the mem- 

er nations to consider problems in the light of the welfare 
of the world instead of that of one or two nations only. 
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Because the disagreements among the nations are so much 
more exciting we are apt to overlook the agreements. Among 
these are the uN plans for developing the economy and raising 
the standards of living of many backward nations of the 
world. The statement made at the recent un Scientific Con- 
ference on the Conservation and Utilization of Resources that 
man represents the most important resource of any nation and 
that his development and the conservation of his powers must 
receive first attention, will not only be the basis upon which 
uN plans will proceed, but is indicative of the trend toward 
more universal recognition of the dignity of man. 

Another gain has come as the result of the efforts of the 
uN Commission on the Status of Women. Before World War 
I only Finland, Norway, and New Zealand granted political 
rights to women. The Commission reports that fifty coun- 
tries now allow women full political freedom; eight others 
grant them partial freedom (the right to vote, but not the 
right to hold office); thirteen countries still allow women no 
political rights. At present women are serving with Cabinet 
rank in eleven nations. Four countries, including the United 
States, have women serving in top diplomatic posts. 

The exchange of teachers and students and the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession are doing much to bring 
about better understanding among nations. wror includes 
members from twenty-three nations, represents over two mil- 
lion members located on all six continents, and is devoted to 
the study of relation of education to peace among nations, and 
the strengthening and spreading of the democratic method of 
free discussion. 

The development of Town Meeting of the Air into a world- 
wide program of discussions represents a significant gain in 
the extension of free speech and assembly. 

There would also appear to be hope in the fact that the 
writings of a man like Albert Schweitzer appear among the 
best sellers of the day. The world-wide interest in the works 
of this man, whose reverence for life compelled him to de- 
vote his days to improving life in darkest Africa, is bound to 
have an influence upon the thought and action of our time; 
and strengthen the belief that the solution of world difficul- 
ties lies not in force and death, but in patience, service and 
life. 

One of the finest gains has been made by the people of the 
United States through the Marshall Plan. Through our as- 
sistance to other countries, we have lifted ourselves to the 
highest moral stature ever reached by any single nation. We 
have given freely of our intellect, our time and our wealth to: 
initiate the greatest program of recovery in the history of the 
world in an effort to save the civilization and culture of other 
nations, friend or foe, who found themselves stripped of their 
moral and financial resources. Though the critics shout that 
the underlying purpose is one of self-preservation, the fact re- 
mains that we have willingly taxed ourselves to re-establish 
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those nations who respect the responsibilities of freedom and 
want to join the ranks of the nations of decency. There is no 
parallel to such high moral purpose in the history of the world. 
The power of such exemplary behavior cannot be measured. 

We have contributed generously to the expense of sending 
doctors and medical missions and supplies to those countries 
in need of care. Unitarians are proud of the work of the 
Unitarian Service Committee in writing important chapters 
of medical history and adding to medical research and knowl- 
edge. 

We have placed atomic energy under civilian control. 

Another positive gain is the increasing awareness among the 
American people of the importance of the democratic proc- 
ess. There is a conscious desire to guard against autocratic 
decisions by providing for the participation of the individuals 
concerned. We may see it in our social organizations where 
there is a distinct trend toward the development of discussion 
groups, the attempt to assess the abilities of individual mem- 
bers, the growing desire to discuss community problems rather 


than to hire a speaker—the tendency to think rather than to 


listen. In our schools the old recitations are giving way to the 
discussion of subject matter. The teacher is becoming a leader | 
in seeking the truth rather than an authority with all the 


answers. 


The significance of this trend should not be underestimated. | 
The struggle of this decade is not a battle of guns but a battle 
of ideas. This is not a struggle for territorial gains but for the | 
winning of men’s minds. This trend is discernible but it needs 
to be strengthened. Those who want to see the democratic 


process survive will extend it with all their might. 


We must face the tremendous tasks still before us. They 
do, indeed, summon our strongest efforts and our greatest — 


wisdom. But we must also recognize the positive gains which 
have been made, and realize that it is upon these gains that 
progress will be built. For those men and women who believe 
in freedom and social responsibility and who willingly accept 
the obligations which those principles imply, United Nations 
Day will be a significant occasion. Oe 6 


THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION 


Our traditionalists seem strangely unaware of the actual 
nature and content of the Christian tradition. They seem 
to fail to realize that this tradition, like most other traditions, 
represented a departure from a still earlier tradition and 
that its subsequent history is full of further departures from 
its initial purposes and beginnings. Paul’s radical break 
with Peter and James, Luther’s stormy revolt from Roman 
Catholicism, the Socinian brothers’ departure from both 
Catholicism and Protestantism, Channing’s renunciation of 
Calvinism, are just a few of the many examples that could 
be cited. 

And this is only a small part of the story. Think of 
the changes wrought in Christianity by the dominant tradi- 
tions of Greek culture, the religions of the Mediterranean 
world, Roman law and administration, feudalism, the 
Reformation, the Renaissance, the rise and development of 
the sciences, the industrial revolution, the emergence of 
liberalism, nationalism, and democracy. 

The phrase “Christian tradition” is, we see, deceptive. 
It blinds us to the fact that Christianity is a complex of 
many traditions, many of which are by no means com- 
plementary but rather contradictory. We don’t even find 
a continuity of religious symbol and form which so many 
of us assume there has been. For example, a person who 
had supposed that the cross had always been a part of the 
chancel furniture of the Protestant Episcopal churches, was 
astonished when he learned that the cross did not appear 
in the early Episcopal churches and that it was as late 
as the 19th century that an Episcopalian bishop of Massa- 
chusetts tried to forbid its use in any of the churches of his 
diocese. 

So when our traditionalists make a plea for loyalty to 
the Christian tradition they are in reality asking us to give 
an indiscriminate allegiance to all the traditions, contradic- 
tory and otherwise, which it contains. 
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The worse part of 


this indiscriminate allegiance is not simply that it testifies ‘to 
a basic confusion in the minds of the persons who make a 
plea for it. Rather, to use Sidney Hook’s words, it is that 
it’s “an evasion of the challenge of our own time and cul- 
ture.” This challenge is that we weigh and consider the 
conflicting traditions which we have inherited from the 
past and that we weave their desirable elements, along 
with the insights of our present knowledge, into some mean- 
ingful pattern by which men may liberate their minds from 
confusion and “take their bearings for a full and responsible 
life.” 

It’s here that we find the source of liberalism’s greatness. 
It accepts this challenge of its times. It does so today and 
it has done so in the past. How, for example, are we to 
account for the “morning freshness” and “thrill of cons- 
cious activity” of the New England renaissance? By the 
traditionalists who demanded loyalty to their New England 
Calvinistic forbears? Hardly. Rather by those minds that 
sought eagerly to acquaint themselves with great world move- 
ments of thought and feeling and to introduce and weave 
the best of them into their own New England culture. 
They commissioned their sea-faring captains to bring back 
from East India and China the wisdom of the East. They 
sent their sons abroad to learn German scholarships and 
then supported them generously to introduce this scholarship 
into New England colleges. They joined wholeheartedly 
into the excitements of religious controversy and out of 
it evolved a religion which for scholarship, breadth of un- 
derstanding, social vision, moral and spiritual passion, few 
of our religions of the 20th century have yet surpassed. 


i 


When people isolate themselves from world currents of — 


thought and refuse to grapple with the conflicting ideas 
and traditions which they have inherited, to unify them on a 
higher level of understanding and experience, they starve 
their natures, cease to be creative, and lose their zest for 


ind, they lose “the power of generalizing” and bear “few 
of the fruits that spring from an intercourse and collision 
with other minds from other mental regions.” We aren’t de- 
ceived by their withdrawal from religious controversy and 
their talk about the peace of God. These, we see, are but 
a veiled longing for death. 

In making these remarks we think of the criticism which 
Governor Winthrop made in June, 1641, of a sermon 
preached by Reverend Nathaniel Ward. Although Governor 
Winthrop conceded that Ward had many useful things 
to say, he asserted that Ward made a serious error in 
“grounding his propositions much upon the old Roman and 
Grecian governments”; for if we “have the advantage of all 
that have gone before us in experience and observation, 
it is probable that, by all these helps, we may better frame 
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rules of government for ourselves than to receive others upon 
the bare authority of the wisdom, justice, etc. of those 
heathen commonwealths.” 

Here, we would say, is an apt expression of the true 
liberal spirit. Unlike that of the traditionalists it doesn’t 
look to the past for its criterion of greatness, its source of 
authority, or its object of loyalty. Rather it finds these 
things in the dynamic, ongoing process of social experience. 
In doing so it doesn’t deny the usefulness of the past. It 
says only that since we “have the advantage of all that have 
gone before us in experience and observation” we should 
make our own decisions and judgments, without being un- 
duly influenced by what was done in the past. As a 
philosophy it is based on the sensible premise that ex- 
perience not only embodies tradition, it also generates 


tradition. G. F. W. 


ALL THINGS TO ALL MEN 


Printed elsewhere in this issue readers will find a statement 
on universal religion prepared by a group of Unitarian min- 
isters at the Religious Education Conference at Star Island 

last July, and since that time signed by some Unitarian min- 
_isters. 
We do not see how anybody could possibly object to what 
yboay P y Obj 
the initiators call “the Spirit of this statement.” Certainly we 
Raises a universal religion of which the many existing 
: creeds and faiths are but partial expressions. Certainly we be- 
lieve in a universal church through which men of goodwill 
and reverence find one another at one in the deepest things 
_in spite of doctrinal, cultural, and institutional differences. We 
believe all the things in the statement and are sure that recog- 
: nition of them would “break down ... tensions .. . 


| ward the sense of world community.” 


and for- 


_ As we consider this statement we find ourselves faced with 
the same problem which, confronts us when we read about 
_a draft for a new world constitution. We are for world uni- 
fication and world government as much as anybody can be, 
_ but we believe that world government will come as an historic 
creation and not through the adoption of a constitution pre- 
pared in advance. 
_ In the same way we are inclined to think that the universal 
religion so much desired will come as Christians of all shades, 
Jews, and the representatives of the world’s other great reli- 
gions find as they progress along their several ways that they 
are coming closer and closer to one another. 
We agree that there are many ways which lead to the 


deepest truths of religion, and it ill befits any one of us to 
hold another’s way in contempt or derision, but, at the same 
time, we cannot follow all ways at once. We must follow one, 
the one best known and suited to us, with full respect for 
those who follow other ways. We question whether a church 
can follow all ways at once any more than an individual can. 
Unitarianism, whether we like it or not, is a product of the 
Judeo-Christian history and culture. We of the West are 
likewise products of this history and culture. It is, of course, 
possible that we might construct for ourselves a synthetic 
religion composed of “the best from every faith,” but such 
religions have been notably lacking in survival power in the 
past though they have at times been fashionable cults. The 
better way, it seems to us, would be to seek that truth and 
light which, in John Robinson’s phrase, “are yet to break 
forth” from the riches of our own tradition. This need not 
mean any hostility toward other faiths any more than loving 
our own land need mean a hostility toward other lands, 
Therefore, we consider this statement an excellent procla- 
mation of religious tolerance and goodwill, but hardly an ade- 
quate statement of religion itself, for there is more to religion 
than merely to say all religions have some truth in them. The 
searching question to which religion seeks an answer from 
every man is: “What truth have you found along the way 
that you follow?” We find little help in answering this most 
important question in this new statement. We agree with its 
spirit, but we feel a lack of content. 
H. C. M. 


WILLIAM D. MONETT, Petaluma, Calif., 


Brief Roundup 


JANE BRAHAM, Goddard College, writes 
about the visit to Goddard of Ernest Kuebler, 
Director of the Division of Education of the 
ava. “While he was here, Mr. Kuebler spoke 
o an audience of students and faculty on 
“The Special Role of Liberal Religion in Our 

There was enthusiastic agreement on 
of the points brought out in Mr. Kueb- 


ler’s pertinent observations . . . and the need 
. . . for a liberal interpretation of religious 
beliefs. During the discussion . . . which 
lasted for over an hour questions were fired 
in rapid succession by the audience, and even 
after the interesting lecture was officially 
over, everyone stayed to join in the general 
‘bull-session’ that evolved. It was most cer- 
tainly an exciting and stimulating eve- 
Es oe = 


“joined the Unitarian Church because I 
didn’t believe in the divinity of Christ... . 
I don’t know that I believe Christ should 
be taken completely out of the church, but 
I don’t believe he should be given any 
more prominence than other great leaders. 

. . is the Unitarian Church Unitarian or 
Christian? I joined it because I under- 
stood it to be Unitarian and not Christian.” 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


UNITARIAN-UNIVERSALIST FEDERAL UNION 


One of the important actions taken at the Biennial Con-. 


ference in Portland, Oregon, in August, was the formal ac- 
ceptance of the report of the Joint Commission on Church 
Union with regard to federal union of the Universalist and 
Unitarian denominations. Responsibility for implementing 
the report on our part was given to the Board of Directors 
of the American Unitarian Association, with the hope that 
when the Universalist Church of America assembles in con- 
vention in October it will take similar action. 

The immediate steps recommended by the Joint Com- 
mission, now before the Board of Directors with the approval 
The first is 


to secure an official expression of opinion from the indi- 


of the Biennial Conference, are two in number. 


vidual churches constituting the Association as to whether 
a definite plan for bringing about federal union between 
the two denominations shall now be drawn up. The second 
is the appointment of a special interim commission to 
supervise the project of determining the will of the denomina- 
tion and to explore the possibility of including other churches 
or associations of churches in the proposed federal union. 

It is the earnest hope of those who favor this step that 
by May 1, 1950, there may be affirmative answers from a 
clear majority of our churches, and also from a majority 
of the Universalist churches, constituting a mandate to pro- 


ceed with drafting a definite plan. 


Prompt Action is N ecessary 


At its meeting later this month, the Board of Directors 
will undoubtedly pass the votes necessary to carry out the 
expressed desire of the Biennial Conference; but there is 
no reason why individual churches should not take appro- 
priate action at once. Indeed, since a considerable num- 
ber of our churches have their annual meetings early in the 
autumn, there is good reason why they should promptly 
initiate measures to make their wishes known—even in ad- 
vance of action by the Board of Directors. At this stage, 
the question to be asked is simple and direct: “Do you wish 
the duly constituted authorities to prepare a detailed plan 
for federal union between the Unitarian and the Universalist 
denominations, to be submitted in due course to the whole 
body of churches?” 

An affirmative vote involves no commitments whatever 
as to final action. A church might vote unanimously in favor 
of the preparation of a plan and then vote unanimously 
against the adoption of the plan as actually presented! What 
‘we want to know now is whether the churches want us to go 
ahead and draft a plan. The expression of opinion must be 
by formal action of the church itself—not by the Board of 
Trustees or Standing Committee; and it is important that the 
matter be brought before a legally called ele of the 
church. 
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Fifty-One Per Cent Needed 


The date set by vote of the Biennial Conference for the 
determination of the basic question is May 1,°1950. If by) 
that day 51 per cent of the constituent churches of the 
American Unitarian Association have voted in favor of 
taking the next step, and if similar action has been taken | 
by the Universalists, then the annual meeting may provide 
for the appointment of a new commission to work out in | 
detail a plan for federal union. According to the recom- 
mendations of the Joint. Commission, this detailed plan 
would not go into effect until it had been ratified by 75° 
per cent of the churches of each denomination. It would 
seem reasonable to assume that this final stage could not be 
reached until 1952 at the earliest. There is no slightest 
thought or suggestion on the part of anyone that precipitate 
action is either possible or desirable. What is now needed 
is prompt action on the preliminary question, to enable the 
Association to decide at its annual meeting next May whether 
or not to go forward in cooperation with the Universalists with 
the very difficult task of preparing a specific plan. 


The Federal Idea 


The Joint Commission, appointed as the result of action 
taken two years ago by both Universalist and Unitarian con- 
ventions, has done a remarkably fine piece of work. The 
chairman of the Joint Commission was a Universalist—Rev. 
John Wood, of Attleboro, Massachusetts; the secretary was 
a Unitarian—Rey. Leslie T. Pennington, of Chicago, who 
served also as chairman of the Unitarian group. The Joint 
Commission has held many .meetings, exploring the whole 
field with thoroughness and great skill. The conclusions 
reached, as set forth in their report, deserve the most 
thoughtful study by all Universalists and all Unitarians. 
For what it may be worth, my personal opinion is that we 
now have a sound and workable basis for approaching a 
problem that has baffled us for generations. 

The key to the problem is the word “federal.” It is not 
proposed to create a “new” church, nor to form a “merger.” 
The kind of “union” that is proposed is not “organic”—it 
does not involve wiping out the many values inherent in 
our separate traditions. What it does involve is a new 
method of cooperative effort, a frank avowal of the need for 
closer team-play, and a recognition of the mutual benefits of 
working together as religious liberals who confront a world 
that is largely hostile to liberalism. 

Of previous attempts to bring Universalists and Unitarians 
together it has sometimes been said that the chief reason 
for their failure was the opposition of denominational officials. 
Personally, I question the fairness of this charge; but I want 
to make one thing perfectly clear now—namely, that I favor 
this plan and propose to use my best endeavor to further 


its fulfillment, both by supporting it in principle and by 


helping in every possible way to develop a plan that will 
be practicable as well as ideally desirable. ¥F. M, E. 


Lhe Christian 


UNITARIAN 


25TH YEAR 


Mr. Justice Douglas, a Presbyterian, took a prominent part in the General Conference 
af the American Unitarian Association in Portland, Oregon, recently. At the Con- 
ference banquet, he delivered his first public address since his return from his vacation 
rip to the Middle East. The jurist was reared in the Pacific Northwest, and has his 
ummer home in the Blue Mountains of Oregon. He last appeared in The Register 


in February, 1948. 


aiberty under law 


Supreme Court Justice warns: no 
man is free until all are free 


SPENCER SAID that “no man will be perfectly free until all men are free.” 
always been true within the community which we call a nation. 


By WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 


That has 
It is now equally 


frue within the close and compact community which the world has become. 


Disease, poverty and illiteracy, as well 
as misgovernment, have been the arch 
foes of mankind throughout all time. Last 
century they were local problems. To- 
day, when they enslave the people of 
any one nation, they imperil the security 
of free men everywhere. _ 

Today the world is going through a 
great disruptive phase. People who 
arve, people who are held in political 
Bada ge, people who are serfs, are today 
sources of acute social infections. They 
create the troubled spots of the world. 
It is in such places that the police state of 
e Right or the police state of the Left 
will flourish. 

_ A police state, whether it is Fascist or 
ommunist in origin, is a threat to free 
people everywhere. There is no security 
‘or a police state so long as some men 
e free, since the idea of freedom is con- 
agious. Hence the police state tends to 
ave an appetite that is never satisfied. 
Liberty under law is the antithesis of 
a police state. Where there is liberty 
amder Jaw there is freedom of.conscience 
ind of religion. There is freedom of 
ress also, freedom of communication, 
edom to criticize even the program of 
me’s government. 

The quest for this freedom is sup- 
essed by the police state. Free men, 
world around, therefore, have a com- 
ion cause in working together to find 
conditions ander, which liberty under 
mad flourish. 


A few incidents from my recent trip 
overseas with my son will illustrate what 
I mean. 


En route to the Middle East I stopped 
in Greece. There a Communist army, 
made up of Greeks and known as the 
bandits or guerrillas, had swept the coun- 
try and all but conquered it. As the 
battle spread from village to village, the 
peasants escaped to safer places. As a 
result there was a congregation, in a few 
large cities, of about 700,000 refugees. 

The choice of these people was either 
to return to their homes and become part 
of the Communist regime or to starve. 
The United States offered them another 
alternative. We have fed these refugees. 
Thus they were not driven to Commu- 
nism out of hunger and necessity. 

I believe we are sometimes naive when 
we think of the way in which enlistment 
in the Communist cause operates. The 
choice in favor of Communism is often 
quite unlike the choice, as we know it 
here, between one political party and an- 
other. I talked with some ex-members 
of the guerrilla army that wages war for 
Communism in Greece. These were 
prisoners of war — men and women who 
had fought in the guerrilla army and had 
either been captured or escaped. 

A large number of them — probably 
sixty per cent of the total— had been 
conscripted by the guerrillas. They had 
been forcibly carried off in raids on their 
villages or had found themselves behind 
guerrilla lines as a result of military vic- 
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tories. 


They had then been armed by 
the guerrillas and forced to fight. 
But the other forty per cent had vol- 


unteered in the guerrilla cause. It was 
this group in which I was particularly 
interested. I talked with many of them 
and the answers given me by a war- 
hardened girl of nineteen were fairly 
typical of the group. 

Her choice of Communism had nothing 
to do with ideological consideration. It 
came about in this way: There was no 
work for her or her family in Greece. 
Without work there was no food for 
them to eat. The central government 
was doing nothing about it. The central 
government represented an oligarchy of 
business and financial interests. It did 
not represent the people. It did not even 
care what happened to the people. 

“The Communists did care,” she said. 
“With the Communists we'd never 
starve.” 

Her choice, in the beginning, had been 
desperate. She felt driven to Com- 
munism from necessity. But when I 
talked with her, she had become a con- 
firmed and dedicated Communist. The 
guerrillas had sent her to Marxist schools 
in Bulgaria. She had come out a fanatic. 
So much so that she had actually com- 
manded a company of guerrillas and was 
famed for her savagery and cunning as a 
soldier. 

A few days later I was talking with a 
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group of men in the Middle East. They 
were young men — in their twenties and 
thirties. They were the intellectuals — 
idealistic, non-Communist, full of intelli- 
gent concern for their people. One of 
them well expressed the sentiments of the 
whole group when he turned to me and 
said, with utter seriousness: “America is 
a very generous nation. But it is badly 
mistaken if it thinks that dollars alone 
can save us all from Communism. As a 
matter of fact, we need other kinds of 
help far more. We need, first of all, to 
get rid of our present government. True, 
there are some honest men in it. But 
most of them are corrupt. They will try 
to get as many American dollars as they 
can for their own pockets. But, far worse 
than that, they will use the projects built 
by American dollars to strengthen their 
own personal grips on the working of our 
economy. 

At this point, someone asked how 
America could be expected, in the light 
of its own faith in self-government, to 
intervene in the political matters of an- 
other nation. 

“Call it intervention if you like,” said 
the first man. “But when American in- 
fluence is used to prop up or to 
strengthen a corrupt or reactionary politi- 
cal regime, is that not intervention?” 

“Then,” came another question, “what 
should America do?” 

The reply was worth pondering. 
“America should throw its tremendous 
weight on the side of the honest, liberal 
elements which can be found in every 
country of the world. For instance, if 
America had done that in China — if 
America had demanded a real liberal pro- 
gram as a condition of financial help — 
China would not be Communist today.” 

I mulled over these ideas as I hiked 
through the mountains of Lebanon, 
toured the Tigris and the Euphrates in 
Iraq, visited the villages and tribes of 
Iran, and traveled through Syria. I was 
still mulling them as I entered Trans- 
Jordan, crossed the Jordan River, visited 
Jericho — hot and parched in its desert 
setting — and climbed four thousand feet 
to Jerusalem. 

There, I sat in an ancient and lovely 
garden under a pepper tree, talking with 
a group of young Arabs. The mark of 
antiquity was on the place. Across the 
Valley of Judgment to the East was the 
Mount of Olives—crowned with dark 
green conifers and sombre in the after- 
noon sun. Below was Gethsemane where 
giant olive trees —perhaps the very ones 
that sheltered Christ in His sorrow — 
spread their light green leaves. Across 
from it were the walls of Jerusalem and 
the Golden Gate sealed tight against the 
Day of Judgment. 

A breeze swept across the mountains 
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People who starve, people who are 
held in political bondage, people 
who are serfs, are today sources of 
acute social infections. They create 
the troubled spots of the world. 


of Judea and touched the Old City with 
a cool breath. The garden was refresh- 
ing after our escape from the heat of 
Jericho and the Dead Sea. The whole 
group sat in silence for a few moments, 
enjoying the peace and beauty of the 
scene. Then a young Arab spoke. He 
spoke with great intensity of feeling. His 
words tumbled in a torrent is if they had 
been pent up for too long. 

What he had to say was not directed 
narrowly to conditions in his own coun- 
try. He spoke of the whole of the Middle 
East. He called it his “region.” What 
he said came to something like this: It is 
not uncommon in this region for a few 
hundred men to control completely the 
lives of millions of people. The people 
do not own the land; they are merely 
tenants. Each tenant pays rent on shares. 
What little he is allowed to keep — per- 
haps one-fifth or one-quarter—will barely 
provide meager food and clothing for his 
family. 

There are few schools and hardly any 
that go beyond the fourth grade. Ninety 
per cent or more of the people are illiter- 
ate. 

There are doctors enough for only a 
lucky few. The great mass of the people 
have no medical care at all. There are 
as few as three doctors for 250,000 
people. There are no hospitals any- 
where. 

Preventive medicine is largely un- 
known. It would not be surprising to 
find as many as four out of every five 
children dead before they reach the age 
of one. Dysentery spreads from polluted 
water. Malaria thrives. Trachoma is 
common. Disease is everywhere. 

It is true that everyone votes — the 
illiterate as well as the literate. But they 
vote as they are told to vote. Often, 
soldiers bring the book around and make 
each villager vote for the army’s man. A 
free election is almost impossible and un- 
heard of. So the parliaments rarely if 
ever represent the people. ; 

“These people,” he said, “are held tight 
in a vise of illiteracy, poverty, disease 
and misgovernment.” 

My informant ended on a special note. 
“Please,” he said to me, “tell the people 
of America not to lecture us about de- 
mocracy. Don’t tell our people that they 
must choose between democracy and 
Communism. The people of this region 
(and he meant the whole Middle East) 
are not free to make any choice at all. 


They are slaves. They are illiterate 
They have no present escape from the: 
misery. There is for them no such thin 
as liberty under law.” | 

There was a long pause, when anothe 
young Arab turned to the spokesman fe 
the group and said: “Say what we thin 
America should do.” r : 

Then the Arab leader replied 
“America should help us to be rid in 
peaceful way of the feudal system the 
holds us in its grip. A few men own th 
land. It must be redistributed amon 
the people. We must have schools for a 
the people. There can be democrac 
only among literate people. We do nc 
have the time to train all the doctors nec 
essary to take care of the people of thi 
region in the manner to which Americ 
is accustomed. We can expect only pre 
ventive medicine. But we need tha 
badly. 

“The people must be taught how t 
plow and how to harvest their crops. To 
day they are farming as their ancestor 
farmed 2,000 years ago. They knov 
nothing of modern methods. Tractor. 
and harvesters are unknown to them. 

“The whole region has been eroded o 
soil. Sheep and goats have scoured i 
clean. All timber has been cut. Nev 
forests must be grown. These peopl 
must be taught these things. 

“America has been greatly interestec 
in Israel. Wonderful things have taker 
place there. The Arab wants a more 
abundant life just as does the Jew. But 
he needs America’s guidance. He need: 
America’s counsel and encouragement 
even more than he needs Americar 
dollars.” 

Later I crossed the Arab lines and 
dropped down the hills of Judea to the 
central plains of Israel. Here the feudal 
system of land tenure has been cast off. 
The men who work the land retain the 
fruits of their toil — through individual 
ownership, through co-operative owner- 
ship, through communal ownership in the 
kibbutzim. Here the process of reforest- 
ation has started. Israel has introduced 
modern methods of farming. Irrigation 
projects flourish. It has schools for the 
children and psychiatric care for those 
whose life in concentration camps has 
twisted their nervous systems. It has 
practically rid the land of malaria. Scien- 
tific research goes ahead to find the 
methods of unlocking the riches of the 
desert. A representative government sits 
in Tel Aviv; and the tradition that public 
office is a position of trust has already 
taken hold. . 

As I traveled from Dan to Beersheba 
viewing the work and achievements of 
Israel, I thought of how contagious this 
experiment could be in the Middle East. 
People in Israel were creating the con- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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it the recent Congress in Amsterdam of the International Association for Liberal 
Jhristianity and Religious Freedom, the conference sermon was delivered by the 
resident of the American Unitarian Association. The sermon has been featured in 
the Inquirer, the British Unitarian weekly, and is reproduced here for American 
eaders. Before being elected president of the A.u.a., Dr. Eliot had been chairman of 
he Commission of Appraisal, and minister of Unity Church in St. Paul for two 
lecades. He was recently re-elected president of the board of trustees of Mt. Holyoke 


he message and mission 
f liberal religion 

The spirit of rebellion is proof of 
- a divine presence in the world 


By FREDERICK MAY ELIOT 


THEME Of the thirteenth Congress of the International Association for Liberal 
shristianity and Religious Freedom, which met for five days in the beautiful and 
jospitable city of Amsterdam, was “The Message and Mission of Liberal Religion.” 
throughout the sessions one phrase recurred frequently —a phrase very often 
m the lips of Jesus and familiar to his disciples in every age — “the kingdom of 
eaven. I consider that phrase the expression of the Congress theme — that the 


orld. 


_ Whatever the words “the kingdom of 
leaven” may have meant in the past, 
vhatever they may mean today to dog- 
natic Christians, I believe they consti- 
ute, when properly understood, the very 

ence of the Liberal gospel for us who 
tand today in the great tradition of free- 
lom and tolerance in religion. And I 
lieve the best way to discover (or, if 
‘ou prefer, to rediscover) their meaning 
a ask ourselves once again what they 
eant to Jesus. 

For this purpose, I have taken as my 
xt the parable of the pearl of great 

ce: 
Matthew 13:45-46 

“Again, the kingdom of heaven is 

like unto a merchant-man seeking 

goodly pearls: 

Who, when he had found one 

pearl of great price, went and sold 
all that he had, and bought it.” 


In these few words, one of his shortest 
nd simplest parables, the Teacher of 
Jazareth sets forth the most profound 
loctrine of the nature and meaning of 
eligion; and his thought is as modern 
ind meaningful for us as for his first 
isciples. 

Note that Jesus does not say that the 
ingdom of heaven is like a pearl—not 
wen a pearl of great price. What he 
ys is that the kingdom of heaven is like 
_ man. Religion, as revealed in this 
saching, is not something apart from 
lan but something within man himself. 
is a man—a man seeking, finding, and 
wen making over his whole life as the re- 
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It of what he has found. Religion begins 


gdom of heaven is the message and the mission of liberal religion in our modern 


with a sense of passionate desire for 
something of supreme value, a desire that 
touches the will and compels a search 
that may be long and painful. Then 
comes the reward, the discovery, the 
pearl of great price. But this is not the 
end. Rather, it is only the real begin- 
ning. For the experience of finding what 
he has been seeking brings necessity for 
a reorganization of his entire way of life 
that amounts to a revolution; and this re- 
quirement—laid upon him by what he has 
found—becomes the controlling and di- 
recting force within his mind and heart 
and over all his conduct. Now he be- 
gins to understand the significance of 
the first and great commandment: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy strength.” 

This account of the nature of religion 
applies in the first instance to the individ- 
ual. The driving force of inward desire 
for spiritual realities is an experience that 
comes to each man in a unique way. It 
is not an experience that can be shared 
or communicated. The individual human 
being must himself feel the hunger and 
thirst after righteousness; he must know 
at first hand the sense of emptiness and 
weakness and frustration that constitute 
the dynamic of the search; he must make 
up his own mind and mobilize the ener- 
gies of his own will to undertake the 
quest. The initiative, however it may 
have been stimulated or goaded or direct- 
ed by outside forces, rests in the final 
analysis with the individual. The begin- 
ning of religion, as a living reality, must 


lie in the personal assertion of a spiritual 
need that issues in purpose. Only when 
the soul of an individual man turns with 
longing and with determination to seek 
the spiritual realities without which there 
can be no contentment does religion 
come to life. 

Moreover, just as the seeking for spirit- 
ual realities is essentially a function of the 
individual soul, so also are the finding and 
the revolution that follow. Only an in- 
dividual can know what it means to seek. 
Only an individual can know what it 
means to find. Only an individual can 
make over his own life in the light of 
what he has discovered, centering all his 
powers in one supreme devotion that 
brings integrity and direction and peace. 
The drama of religion is played within 
the individual and there is no place for 
substitutionary action. If a man lose his 
own soul, it is he that has lost it; if a man 
find his own soul in the discovery of what 
he has sought, it is he that has found it; 
and if a man transform his own soul by 
the power of the spiritual realities he has 
discovered, it is he that carries through 
the revolution. At the core of religion 
there is an inescapable individualism that 
is plainly expressed in the familiar words: 
“None of them can by any means redeem 
his brother, nor give to God a ransom for 
him.” It is not possible to experience 
religion vicariously. 

Religion, then, begins with discontent 
in the soul of an individual man; but it 
is discontent that swiftly takes the form 
of rebellion; and rebellion implies a posi- 
tive faith in the possibility of success. 
Nobody rebels if he is convinced that he 
has no chance, that defeat is a foregone 
conclusion. Religion begins with a sense 
of need that constitutes rebellion against 
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things as they are, a stubborn refusal to 
go with the drift of events, a flaming pro- 
test against what appears to be inevitable 
The religious man cannot be a fatalist 
or a determinist. Religion, from its very 
first outbreak within the soul, is defiance 
of the gods of this world and a bold asser- 
tion of the supremacy of the soul itself, of 
its inalienable right to determine its own 
destiny and create what it so passionately 
desires. Religion always affirms the 
faith of the Psalmist: “Thou madest him 
to have dominion over the works of thy 
hands; thou hast put all things under his 
feet.” 

The inescapable individualism at the 
core of religion is, therefore, an individ- 
ualism of faith in the capacity of man to 
achieve the destiny he himself desires 
and approves. It is man in rebellion, 
confident that he can win because it is 
the will of God that has made the vision 
vivid and victory possible. 

But the possibility of victory is some- 
thing very different from the attainment 
of victory, and the religious man quickly 
learns that there is no guarantee of suc- 
cess in his effort to transform his own 
life into the likeness of the vision that 
rewarded his early seeking. He begins 
with discontent that turns into rebellion, 
but he soon finds out that the rebellion 
itself will not produce satisfaction. 

Religion not only begins with dissatis- 
faction; it also ends with dissatisfaction. 
The initial quest for spiritual realities 
leads to discovery, to be sure; and there 
is the moment of exaltation when the hea- 
venly vision shines suddenly out of the 
darkness and reveals the gleaming ram- 
parts of the City of God in the far dis- 
tance. But that moment of exaltation 
demands inexorably the prompt begin- 
ning of a new quest that has no end. This 
is not a quest for a vision, but a quest for 
creative achievement. What the soul now 
seeks is not a glimpse of eternal truth 
but a transformed world; and that goal 
is cae toward which we may move, with 
infinite effort and sacrificial suffering, but 
which we in our lifetime shall not reach. 
All that any individual, or any genera- 
tion, can expect, is that fidelity shall have 
meant advance. Indeed, at certain crit- 
ical periods in history, perhaps all we 
can expect is that our fidelity shall have 
prevented the permanent relapse of civil- 
ization toward the jungle. There are 


moments when the bravest souls must ° 


“recall the words of St. Paul: “that ye may 

be able to withstand in the evil day, and 
having done all, to stand.” There are 
moments when the utmost we can ex- 
pect of ourselves is that we shall not sur- 
render. 

One such moment is the time through 
which we have been living. No freedom- 
loving soul in all the world today can be 
unaware of the sinister nature of the 
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forces that would sweep mankind back to 
the pit from whence we were digged. 
Our warfare, like St. Paul’s, is “against 
principalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high 
places.” These powers have new labels 
and fight with modern weapons; the 
devil has learned new wiles; but the 
menace is the ancient one and there is 
still no better name for the one means of 
defense against them than “the whole ar- 
mor of God.” 

There is, therefore, little danger today 
that we shall be unduly optimistic or 
over-confident. The naive trust, nur- 
tured by the liberalism of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, has faded into 


an outgrown childishness that we of the 


mid-twentieth century have put away. 
We no longer believe that progress is 
steady and automatic. We have a far 
clearer notion of the difficulties that beset 
our path, and such optimism as we 
possess is a sober, disciplined optimism. 

But it is still optimism, based on faith. 

It is still optimism based on faith in 
the capacity of man to push his way, on- 
ward and upward, under the sovereign 
law of the Most High, toward the king- 
dom of righteousness that prophet souls 
in every age have beheld in a vision and 
commanded men to create. 

The advance may be slow, uneven, 
and painful;.but for a religious liberal 
there can be no question of surrendering 
the hope or abandoning the faith. 

Difficult as it sometimes is to hold fast 
to this central affirmation of liberal reli- 
gion—strong as the temptation may be to 
yield either to black despair or to the 
specious claims of those forms of religion 
that shift the primary responsibility to 


some external power—a church, or a 
party, ora government, ora supernatural 
force—there can be for us of the liberal 
tradition no turning back, no turning 
aside. The initial responsibility for creat- 
ing the kingdom of heaven on earth lies 
upon the reason and the conscience of 
man as the child of God. 

This is God’s world, but it is also our 
world. It is our world just because it is 
God’s world, and His spirit lives and 
breathes and labors and suffers through 
us. Ultimately His. will shall triumph 
through our fidelity and that of succeed- 
ing generations. 

The spirit of rebellion against all that 
thwarts and oppresses the inalienable 
freedom of men’s minds, and tyrannizes 
over their bodies: and souls—that revolt 
in which religion is born—is the living 
witness to God’s presence in the world. 
When man refuses to accept his own ap- 
parent helplessness, he reveals his divine 
sonship. To give up that right to rebel 
is to sin against the God within his own 
breast. It is by His power that we cry 
with the prophet of olden time, “The 
crooked shall be made straight, and the 
rough places plain; and the glory of the 
Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall 
see it together; for the mouth hath 
spoken it.” 

But between the dissatisfaction with 
which religion begins and the dissatisfac- 
tion with which it ends there lies the 
tremendous experience of discovery. 
when the light shines with unexpectec 
glory and the soul is lifted to a mountain. 
top of ineffable vision, when the spiritua 
realities that seem lost in the mists o! 
doubt and fear and disillusionment sud. 
denly are revealed to our searching eyes 

(Continued on page 34) 


Unitarianism is a Religion 


It includes a philosophy, a code of 
ethics, a social program, and a 
commitment to humanitarian service. 


But it is more than any of these 
and more than all of them. 


It is a Religion 


Its basic condition is Freedom 

Its basic faith is the Power of Reason 

Its basic altitude is Reverence 

Its basic purpose is World Brotherhood 

Its basic method is Education 

Its basic doctrine is the worth of the 

individual as the child of God 

Rooted in the Christian tradition, 
it aspires to the attainment of 
world-wide inclusiveness and 
allegiance to universal principles. 
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_1M9- 50 APPEAL EXTRA 


Sup upp! lement to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, October, 1949 


ce The UNITED APPEAL for 1949-50 
: Is in high gear! 


-PRESS-TIME BULLETIN: The Western Unitarian Conference wires that The First 
| Unitarian Church of St. Louis not only accepts its Appeal share of $1,946 
we but ere a total of $3,000. 


Undaunted by the fact that the United Unitarian Ap- 
peal last year fell short of its goal, Unitarians are rallying 
strongly to the support of the 1949-50 fund-raising drive 
across the United States and Canada. Here are typical 
Appeal sentiments Tepently, is ae throughout the 
denomination: 


Dallas: “We know what the U.U.A. means to every 
church. We'll go over the top as usual.” 


Bangor: “New England can and snake lead the Ap- 
peal parade. We'll do our part.” 


Germantown: “An early drive, to go over the De 
Tacoma: “Everybody benefits, so everybody gives.” 


Pittsburgh: “Liberals everywhere have a terrific job 
4 do. The United Appeal is vital to it.” 


St. Paul: “Count on us!” 


eveland: “The Appeal has a top titi with us. 
sibera’ ‘ideals are = aan without liberals’ dollars.” __ 


Richmond: “We're proud of our v.v.a. record; we know 
what the Appeal represents.” 


Syracuse: “Just talking liberal religion is meaningless. 
A liberal program without the means to make it function, 


like faith without works is dead. Let’s open our minds, 


open our hearts, open our purses!” 

San Antonio: “We'll be out with the Appeal leaders 
—perhaps ahead of them.” 

Eugene, Ore.: “Without such denominational re- 
sources available to us, our past two years’ progress 
would have been impossible.” 

Kalamazoo: “You can depend on us.” 

Santa Barbara: “Here’s our check, early and big.” 


Rockland, Mass.: “The Appeal becomes more and 
more meaningful to us. We want to do our share.” 


Buffalo: “We're with the Appeal all the way and in 


every way.” 
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Miami: “We hope every church realizes, as we do, 


what total denominational strength and dollars mean to ~ 


us all.” 
Youngstown: “Don't worry about us. We'll be there 
with the front-runners.” 

Tucson: “Unitarian extension is absolutely vital today. 
Appeal dollars are essential to it.” 

Montreal: “We'll do everything we can for the v.v.a.” 
Montclair, N. J.: “This church is keenly aware of 


the significance of the United Appeal. It will do its Soke 
and more.’ 


Hartford: “Liberal religion means liberal objectives, 
liberal workers, liberal funds.” 


Sacramento: “Look to Sacramento and the whole 
Pacific Coast Conference for a typically vigorous job | 


for the Appeal!” 


Davenport: “We appreciate the ace of the Appeal © 


more each year. We'll do our very best.” 
Springfield, Mass.: “Nothing is more important to 


the denomination this year than an overwhelming United ~ 


Appeal success. Unitarian Advance depends upon itl 
We must go over the top—and by a wide margin!” 


BUT AS EvERY thinking 
Unitarian realizes that such 
spirited sentiments must be 


well-planned action, de- 
nominational leaders in 
ong te mid-summer set the wheels 

. in motion. A National Cam- 

paign Committee for the 

United Appeal, composed 
of representatives of every one of the fourteen Unitarian 
agencies participating in the v.v.a., met in a highly pro- 
ductive two-day session in New York City on June 21 
and 22. Presided over by the Rev. William R, Reid, first 
vice-president of the Appeal and minister of All Souls 
Church of Braintree, Mass., this Committee laid out the 
strategy for the 1949-50 campaign. Most significant of 
all decisions made was the acceptance by the six regional 
conferences and councils across the country of complete 
responsibility for the conduct of this Appeal campaign 
in their respective areas. This, it is felt, marks a tremen- 
dous step forward in the v.v.a.’s history. 

Within a short two weeks after this national campaign 
blueprint had been laid out, local leaders and commit- 
tees were being formed and before a month had passed 
were in action. For example: 


In New England: 


A Regional Appeal Committee, with Rev. Frank E. Smith, 
Executive Secretary of the New England Unitarian Council, as 
chairman, met and at once assigned Appeal responsibilities on a 
geographical basis within the area to individual committee mem- 
bers. A speakers’ unit has been assembled with numerous engage- 
ments already being filled; conference schedules and programs 
have been scanned with an eye to effective Appeal presentation 
before every New England gathering of Unitarians; ways and 
means by which printed material descriptive of the v.v.a. can be 
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best distributed and appreciated in each parish pt ‘been dise 


| In the Middle Atlantic: Seatac! 


promptly backed up by . 


discussions to the United Unitarian Appeal; a Regional Appeal — 


their Appeal drive, with the others close behind. The clear reason” 
for this Appeal-awareness and Appeal-alertness in the South 


‘Angeles! In each of these places, within a single 


A 4 


cussed. New ee is bets made ie tetane ss as never 
before. 


Here, too, a Regional Appeal Committee, assembled ay; has. 
devoted itself to a thorough analysis of v.v.a. successes and failures 
in past years throughout the Middle Atlantic States from Roches-_ 
ter, N. Y., to Charleston, S. C., and has dedicated itself to an even 
more substantial over-subscription of its regional~Appeal share 
than resulted last year. The experienced and able guidance of 
Rev. Dale DeWitt, Regional Director in this area, is a vital element 
in this rapid organizational progress. From the regional com- 
mittee’s planning has followed the assembling in each smaller 
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_ conference within the region of subsidiary Appeal committees. 


charged with keeping in weekly, even daily, touch with each local 
church, The “grass roots” philosophy permeates this region’s 
plan of action. | 
In the Meadville Conference: 


Sparked by its Regional Director, Rev. Robert Killam, ae 
of the First Unitarian Church of Cleveland, this “international” 
conference realizes that, despite its fine record of Appeal achieve- 
ment in the U. S. and Canadian churches which comprise its — 
membership, it cannot slacken its pace. Before the church year 
began in the Conference, an Appeal Committee had been formed; 
with the opening of the year Appeal chairmen and their assistants — 
were named in every parish; before October 1 had arrived, the 
Appeal was rolling strongly from Montreal and Ottawa to Dayton 
and Cincinnati; and a mid-October conference meeting with John 
Fisher has been planned as a general campaign check-up and for 
a tightening of regional Appeal lines. Meadville is moving. t 


In the Western Conference: 


Regional Director Randall S. Hilton took alert advantage of the 
large numbers of mid-western Unitarians gathered in August at 
Lake Geneva for this conference’s annual summer assembly to 
form, and hold several meetings of, the Western Conference 
Regional Appeal Committee. Composed of both ministerial and 
lay members, it adapted the national campaign strategy to regional 
tactical purposes. Early recognizing that the education of Uni- 
tarians in the meaning of the United Appeal was the first task, 
it acted accordingly. Results are already apparent and there is’ 
every indication that this will be a banner Appeal year in the 
Conference. 


In the Southwestern Conteramecs | 


Unitarian vigor and growth are nowhere in America greater — 
than here—and this has been particularly true of its participation - 
in the United Unitarian Appeal. For three consecutive years, the © 
churches of this Conference have readily accepted their full share 
of Appeal responsibility. (Last year they pledged an additional — 
effort which took several of them almost to the 200% achievement — 
mark!) At Ardmore, Okla., under the leadership of Regional 


agideuinglee 


Director Richard B. Gibbs, minister of the First Unitarian Church — 


of Memphis, Tenn., Southwestern Unitarians assembled in August 
for their summer institute. Here they gave a top priority in their 


Committee resulted; individual assignments to committee members — 
followed; half the churches in the Conference have already initiated 


is the vigor of Unitarian extension there, the vitality of the relig 
education program of the American Unitarian Association, an. 
universal conviction of Unitarians young and old in the 

that there is the liberal religious land of opportunity. ‘ 
in every church, is the hard-headed realization that lik 
unsupported by liberal dollars are likely to be short-li 


In the Pacific Coast Conference: — 

Camp Waskowitz! Portland! San Francisco! Pacific 
month, 
and area United Appeal organizations | pid] 
point where the opening of the churches in Se nema 
} » 2 my ‘< 
hp ah 

rf iy 


be A: 


‘its Appeal obligations and opportunities 
we rank G. Ricker, its Regional 
' energies to those of 
pr sident, ~ie Theod ore Gc Abell, minister of the 
Society of Sacramento, Calif., and the Appeal re- 

aveed, in dollars ; d cents is evidence of their 


“ 


iation’s great 1949-50 coestve, is the slogan and 
of this Pacific Coast Conference leadership as 
Theodore Abell phrased it at the Biennial Confer- 
.in August: “Many more members and much more 
st have first place in our thinking and program- 
year. ; The Coast is well ppruenizes for just this Appeal 
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id hat does the ‘Appeal mean to me? 
: EVERY UNITARIAN is entitled 
to ask just this. Many do. 
The answer is one of some 
detail, but its essence is this: 
United Unitarian Appeal 
funds represent a vital (in 
‘some cases, exclusive) sup- 
port of fourteen denomina- 
tional organizations. Each of 
these organizations has but 
one purpose in being—more and better service to the churches, 
y by day, year by year. Here they are, with their dollar 
re in this 1949-50 Appeal’s success: 
rican Unitarian Association $125,000 

, ited Unitarian Appeal tad 


- Campaign Expenses 27,500 10% 
‘Debt Repayment to AUA 6,000 = 2.2% 
Unitarian Service Pension Society 25,000 9.1% 

seneral Alliance 17,825 6.5% 
American Unitarian Youth 14,800 5.4% 
New England Unitarian Council 18,850 5% 
‘Pacific Coast Conference 13,000 4.7% 
Middle Atlantic States Council 12,000 44% 
Western Unitarian Conference 5,000 1.8% 

eadville Conference 4,500 1.6% 
Southwestern Unitarian Conference 8,500 1.3% 
-Laymen’s League 3,000 1% 

nitarian Ministers’ Association 2,025 8% 

Society for Ministerial Relief 1,500 5% 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 500 2% 

1949-50 UNITED UNITARIAN 

APPEAL GOAL $275,000 100% 


x few facts—and important ones... 
Logal Menbestip in Unitarian Churches i in Iod Bs CLIMAXING THIRTEEN YEARS 
ae of intensive and concerted 
effort, Unitarianism within 
the last year has increased 
in numbers beyond all pre- 
vious records. Not for four 
decades has the denomina- 
tion felt such an upward 
surge in membership, ac- 
complishment and influence. 
The high point reached in 
1906 has now been surpassed 
as Unitarianism continues 
its advance on all fronts. 
hie Thousands of people who 
Unitavisns without knowing it” have joined the swell- 
ranks, and more people have heard about Unitarianism 
world today than ever before. — 
uring the past year 22 “seedling Unitarian 
Press characterized them in a nation- 
been planted all over the continent, from 


(45.5% of the goal) 
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Long Island, N. Y., to Mercer Island, Wash., and from Ontario, 
Canada, to Balboa, Canal Zone. All of these are contributing to 
the United Unitarian Appeal, and the Fellowship Units, as they 
are called, now have an average membership of 23 persons each, 
They have more than 100 students in their religious education 
classes, and were designed to enable small groups of religious 
liberals to function as Unitarian organizations under their own 
leadership. It is believed that the Unitarian is the only denomina- 
tion fostering such completely independent and autonomous units, 

This past year, 20 of the newer Unitarian churches contributed 

to the United Unitarian Appeal an amount totaling one-third of 
the entire budget raised by 350 churches for the Association eleven 
years ago. 
All over the country Unitarian churches, forced by recent growth 
to expand their physical plants, have begun or are planning build- 
ing schedules. In Dallas, the cornerstone for a new church building 
was laid on April 25; in White Plains, N. J., a new church school 
building was dedicated on February 6; in Miami, the ground was 
broken for a new church building in March; in Arlington, Va., the 
first unit of a new group of buildings was begun with the laying 
of the cornerstone last December. . . . The May issue of The 
Christian Register devoted five closely-packed pages to a partial 
report of growth facts of the year, and every issue contains addi- 
tional evidence of the continuing advance of Unitarianism in all 
fields. 

The Unitarian break-through to all-time highs has been accom- 
plished by the unremitting cooperation of many Participating 
Organizations as well as by the use of modern methods of organi- 
zation and communication at national and local levels and by the 
enthusiastic support of individual Unitarians everywhere. Among 
the 14 Participating Organizations in the United Unitarian Appeal, 
the first, both alphabetically and in terms of sharing is the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

This includes the Division of Churches (departments of exten- 
sion, maintenance, the ministry, and of world churches); the 
Division of Education (departments of church schools and leader- 
ship training, youth work, and adult education and social rela- 
tions); and Division of Publications (The Beacon Press, The 
Christian Register, news bureau, pamphleteering, Wayside Com- 
munity Pulpit). 

The year’s record of the Division of Churches, in addition to the 
Fellowship Units already mentioned, shows 10 more such units 
now in the process of organization, and the aim of servicing sev- 
eral hundred more within a few years. It reports also the forma- 
tion of the very promising Tennessee Valley Unitarian Church, 
located in Knoxville, with a branch in Oak Ridge, which organized 
with 123 charter members. 

More than 1500 individuals have joined the Church of the 
Larger Fellowship within the past five years, the figures show; 
and more than $12,000 has been contributed by this Church to the 
United Appeal in that time. 

The Department of the Ministry, with the cooperation of the 
Regional Directors, filled 44 vacant pulpits during the year. 

Through the Department of World Churches,a Unitarian dele- 
gation of 35 persons represented the ava at the first post-war Inter- 


_ national Congress in the International Association for Religious 


my 


Freedom at Amsterdam this summer. 

The Division of Education reported consistent growth in church 
schools all over the country, 118 of which are now using modern 
visual-auditory aids in classrooms and activities with the coopera- 
tion of the Division. It pointed out also that Unitarian student 
programs are being subsidized on 22 campuses in the v. s. and 
Canada by the Division. Adult discussion groups have been fostered 
widely (for example, in one church, 48 meetings of adult groups 
brought 1410 people into active participation in the program). 
New releases in the field of curriculum development included 
From Long Ago and Many Lands, by Sophia Fahs, which received 
laudatory reviews in many national magazines; a revised edition of 
The Church Across the Street, by Manwell and Fahs; and the com- 
pletion of The Drama of Ancient Israel, by Joseph Flight. 

The Division of Publications reported that the dollar volume 
of purchases of Beacon Press books had grown 251 percent in 
four years and that distribution of Beacon Press books through 
commercial bookstores increased last year alone by 170 percent. 
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In the field of pamphlets, it reported that press runs of 25,000 to 
50,000 copies are now required instead of one or two thousand 
per title as of four years ago. A Beacon Reference Series of book- 
lets presenting fuller studies of liberalism than pamphleteering 
permits was also developed. A Christian Register circulation 
increase from less than five thousand to nearly ten thousand paid 
subscriptions in four years was noted, What this means is that 
the magazine is regularly received in one-fourth of the Unitarian 
homes in the nation—possibly the highest percentage of any de- 
nominational journal. On news coverage, it was announced that 
articles about Unitarianism and Unitarians appearing in news- 
papers and magazines having a total circulation of about 200,000,- 
000 had been identified. This was an increase over the 5,000,000 
of four years ago, of 195,000,000. 


Enthusiastic support 


THIS YEAR’S UNITARIAN break- 
through to all-time highs could 
not have been accomplished 
without the enthusiastic support 
of all the Participating Or- 
ganizations and of the indivi- 
dual Unitarians composing their 
Se membership. 

; American Unitarian Youth, 

through its Channing Founda- 

tion (college age) is serving 73 
active groups; through its high school people, 116 active groups; 
and through its members of mixed ages, 18 active groups—a total 
of 207 active groups of young people imbued with Unitarian 
ideals and filled with enthusiasm for the Unitarian program. Rep- 
‘resented are 39 States and three Provinces. Since Unitarianism 
is not inherited, but has to be learned by each generation in its 
turn, a large measure of the future of a movement depends 
upon these eager young people. 

General Alliance, for more than 50 years representing local 
church Alliances, this year reached a grand total of 431 branches 
in 37 states, five Canadian provinces and the Canal Zone. -The 
more than 22,000 members in addition to serving their churches 
both “in the kitchens and the councils” have implemented their 
theme “Practice Brotherhood Now” through such projects as help- 
ing to bring five Czechoslovakian students from an Austrian dis- 
placed persons camp to this country for a year of study; sponsoring 
discussion groups for parents on the needs and interests of their 
children; organizing a series of monthly visits to a group of women 
patients in a state mental hospital; raising a scholarship to enable 
a Negro girl to complete her college education to work in the 
Public Health field; joining with women of other denominations 
in the community to plan cooperatively the observance of World 
Day of Prayer. 

Unitarian Service Pension Society 

Through this society, annual pensions for retired leaders at the 
age of 65, after twenty or more years of service, are provided. 
The size of the pension payments available depends upon the 
amount of capital funds plus contributions from the United 
Appeal. At present more than 90 men are on the pension list, 
which is an all-time high in Unitarian circles. Contributions from 


the Appeal have increased every year, which has made it possible — 


for the society to pay out currently nearly 20 percent more than 
it was able to do four years ago, despite the increased number 
of men being served. Even so, it is only fair to state that the 
current pension being made available is extremely low—only 
$554 per year. ... 
Society for Ministerial Relief 

This organization provides the chief support — actually the 
necessities of life itself—to 22 widows and daughters of deceased 
Unitarian ministers. Thus it represents in a basic manner the 
measure of the denominational regard for the families of Unitarian 
leaders who have left us. It goes without saying that the need 
for these funds is greater than ever, living costs being what 
they are. 
Unitarian Laymen’s League 

The League has more than 100 chapters throughout the United 
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_the times, is making itself felt. 


‘the over-all Association were removed? — , be 


nomination, ats bapa 
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Although the organization is only 80 years old, it i been inter- 
nationally recognized for its sponsorship of Peace Day in the 
United Nations, and is now embarking upon new directions o! 
service designed to strengthen the individual church and the total 
denomination. 
Unitarian Ministers’ Association — ae, ; 
This Association conducts periodical regional institutes anc 
many smaller local ministerial discussion meetings. It produces 
Ministerial Newsletter and largely supports The Journal of Liberal 
Religion. It provides our ministers with a Who’s Who, a What's 
What and a Know How that is invaluable to them, and over recer 
years has been building an ever stronger organization which has 
been responsible for an increasingly strong paras” among Uni- 
tarian ministers everywhere. ' 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, which attracted 
wide attention for its stand in favor of David E. Lilienthal in May 
when its resolutions were carried by news and wire services over 
the country, is concentrating all its strength this year on improving 
public education on the local, state and national levels. It is 
insisting on separation of church and state as a matter of principle, 
and is preparing for distribution a close analysis of all federal 
bills and a report on the educational situation as it exists. Primed 
for direct action and insisting on being heard, the ursy intends to 
continue to increase its influence in social, legal and educational 
circles. } 


The Regional Conferences: New England — Middle Atlantic 
States—Meadville—Western—Southwestern—Pacific Coast—Icelandic 
Unitarian Churches join hands by organization, and by organi- 
zation they make a movement. The movement in turn gives 
greater strength and importance to the churches, It gives out- 
reach and influence beyond their communities. So Unitarianism 
is enabled to grow and become a force in the nation and in the 


_ world. The regions have become a vital line in the organizational 


arrangements of Unitarianism. They have added significant 
strength to the national effort and to the churches which they 
contain. As an intermediate agency close to the churches the 
regional office has what might be called a close acquaintance 
usefulness. 

Headed by an executive who is both Secretary of the Confer- 
ence and a Regional Director of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the regional organization provides the following services: 
representation of the churches in their relations with the Associa- 
tion; advisory consulations with church officials and ministers 
concerning financial, promotional and educational matters; book 
and pamphlet distribution locally; field visits and preaching; aid 
in the settlement of ministers; help in starting new churches} 
promotion of the United Unitarian Appeal. . 

The Regional Conferences, though in a real sense acivaraadeegie 
arms of the American Unitarian Association, are wholly independ- 
ent units. As such and in the services they render the churches, 
they represent liberal religious vigor at its best. 

A new spirit of high resolve, responding to the challenge of 
Unitarians do not propose to be 
content even with their present record-breaking numbers and 
newly-attained influence, for they believe that their free faith can 


_ be spread further by new and consecrated purpose, implemented 
by modern methods, in a way to make it a more powerful oe 


ence in the world. 


The report of last year’s United Unitarian Appeal showed the 
despite the fact that the goal, as a whole, was not met, many 
individual churches gave more than they ever had previously— 
and this in spite of the fact that maintenance ane other costs had 
risen locally. b 


This year, people are supporting their faith with what ae 
Founding Fathers called “works.” What is your Unitarian 
faith worth to you? What sould § you do ij suddenly = 


woke to discover that the Unitarian church in your town has 
disappeared? What would your church do if the strength 


You are being asked: to make | 


~ 


and traveling commissions. 


mental, moral and spiritual powers.” 


__ In such sentences the social emphasis 
with its bearing upon the conflicting 
drives of today, which permeated the en- 
tire deliberations of the first post-war 
Congress of the International Association 
for Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom in Amsterdam this summer, was 
brought out in the findings of the Social 
Section of the Congress. 

The Section on World Religions recog- 
nizing that “there are revelations of God 
in other religions,” declared: “We must 
cooperate with other religions to fight the 
common enemies of religion in this 
steadily growing irreligious age, to fight 
the growing materialism of the peoples 
of the -world, to fight’ excessive na- 
tionalism and fatalism, to fight indif- 
ference and passivity and bigoted in- 
tolerance.” Even the Theological Section 
was not as speculative and aloof as might 
have been expected. Its findings have 
such sentences as this — “We believe 
that we have to live in the world as 
a fellowship, through the Love of God, 
_ taking part tirelessly and lovingly in the 
work of the world in tireless service to 
our fellow man, seeking the Kingdom 
of God.” 

_ The setting deserves more note than 
it is possible to give here. Interesting 
Amsterdam with the charm of its canals 
which the delegates had opportunity to 
explore on an afternoon: the university 
in the heart of the city with its court- 
_yard in which to gather: its classrooms 
for Section meetings: its great hall for 
_assen nblies: the historic churches: Rosy 


the church of the Free roa Bho 
or even public meetings: the Old Re- 
monstrant Church for the great women’s 
meeting, and the Mennonite Church for 
final meeting. Some of the dele- 
tes also visited the little church in the 


‘Freedom’s battle once begun . . . 


The retiring president of the International Association for Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom here reports to Register readers of the recent World Congress, 
held in Amsterdam. Dr. Lathrop has been minister of the Church of the Saviour 
since 1911, after serving the church in Berkeley. He has worked in the international 
field throughout his ministerial career, serving as officer of numerous organizations 
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Nineteen liberal fellowships meet in 
Amsterdam to implement world program 


By JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP 


“WE URGE our members of the 1.A.R.F. to realize the social implications of their faith 
by working for social justice and by rejecting all forms of laisser-faire individ- 
ualism and all forms of totalitarianism, and by working to create a responsible society 
of free men in which all people may - have full opportunities to develop their physical, 


rear of the houses on the street where 
the Pilgrim Fathers worshiped during 
their stay in Amsterdam. 


An Honorary Committee of sixty-two 
prominent Dutch citizens from the 
various cities and universities lent dis- 
tinction to our gatherings. 


The cultivated mayor, Mr. Arn J. 
d’Ailly and his lovely wife, themselves 
members of a church in the 1.A.R.F. fel- 
lowship, not only attended various ses- 
sions of the Congress but together with 
the Town Council gave an impressive 
reception in the Municipal Museum— 
impressive at least to Mrs. Lathrop and 
myself for it was the first time that we 
had walked with a mayor and his wife 
behind picturesquely dressed heralds 
stamping their staffs on the floor and 
parting the company to let us pass. As 
thoughtful an address on “The Message 
of Liberal Religion” as any given dur- 
ing the week was delivered by the mayor 
and it was of interest afterwards to 
stand by in the reception line and over- 
hear as he discussed art, music, science, 
etc., with the specialists who greeted 
him. 

Housing hospitality, whether in 
private homes or hotels, was master- 
fully arranged by young Dr. S. van der 
Woude as president of the local organiz- 
ing committee. The temporary office 
oF. the Secretariat of the 1.A.R.F. in the 
University was perhaps the busiest spot 
in the Congress around which the events 
circled. Of special interest was an ex- 
hibition of historic books, engravings, 
documents, etc., portraying “A History 
of the Idea of Toleration in the Low 
Countries.” At all services the singing 
was in three languages from a new edi- 
tion of the 1a.n.F. hymn book, which 
included among its 23 hymns, one from 


{ 


Theodore Parker and two from Frederick 
L. Hosmer. 

Of supreme interest were the four 
hundred delegates themselves, each of 
whom deserves special mention; dis- 
tinguished scholars with reputations that 
reach far beyond the boundaries of their 
own countries, prominent ministers in 
important centers, laymen and women 
of responsibility in the life of their 
communities. Of popular interest were 
the delegations from Germany, one 
representing the liberal element in the 
state church, known as “The Free Chris- 
tians,” and the other the independent 
congregations, mostly Unitarian, known 
as “The Free Religious.” A dramatic 
moment occurred at the final business 
session when these two groups were 
voted into the 1a.n.F. The delegations 
who had been waiting in an anteroom 
were ushered in to the cheers of the 
assembly and Prof. Dr. Walter Bulck of 
Hamburg, of “The Free Christians,” 
made a moving speech of appreciation 
on behalf of all the Germans present. 

Perhaps no German delegate touched 
the hearts of the Congress as did that 
remarkable woman, Dr. Carola Barth, 
on the two occasions on which she spoke, 
the women’s meeting and the final ses- 
sion. A pre-war friend of the La.RF., 
Dr. Barth, out of a Christian conscience 
resisted the Nazis and suffered for it. 
Today in Frankfort-am-Main she is a 
member of the city council, an active 
worker with the “wild girls” of Germany 
and a member of a group at the Uni- 
versity of Marburg who are associated 
with the spirit of the eminent Rudolf 
Otto. Our emotions were beyond 
words when, for example, Dr. Barth 
said, “The despair and impotent fury 
of right-minded Germans was beyond 
description, when the oppressors com- 
mitted another outrage. Life was hardly 
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worthwhile. Only then did I know what 
hatred was, for it was hatred we felt 
towards the men who violated the name 
of the German nation and inflicted such 
horrible misery and grief upon mankind. 


And when there had come an end to all © | 


that suffering, the joy was overwhelm- 
ing.” 

It was a bitter disappointment not to 
have the delegations from the Czecho- 
slovak Church and the Czech Unitarian 
Church with us. The Dutch Govern- 
ment granted visas to the leaders of these 
delegations only—the Patriarch, Dr. 
Kovar and the Rev. Karel Haspl. Since 
they were not allowed to bring their 
voting delegations with them, neither 
of them felt that it was appropriate to 
attend. As an expression of the Congress’ 
regret for the action of the Dutch 
Government and in order to carry the 
greetings of the Congress to our fellow 
members’ in Czechoslovakia, Mrs. 
Lathrop and I flew to Prague following 
the Congress. Three others, Rev. Mr. 
Vessey, Prof. Pierce and Prof. Hope 
also went to Prague where we were all 
warmly welcomed and interestingly en- 
tertained for a week. The Patriarch 
had been scheduled to give one of the 
three evening public addresses at 
Amsterdam on “The Kingdom of God 
as a Dynamic of Liberal Christianity.” 

The four sections into which the 
Congress was divided: each held three 
sessions simultaneously. This change in 
the plan was felt to be necessary to give 
adequate time for the discussion of 
the themes, but unfortunately it com- 
pelled the delegates to confine them- 
selves to a single section and learn of 
the deliberations of the other sections 
only at the Plenary Session when the 
reports of the Sections were presented. 
This presented a difficulty for the Plen- 
ary Session, for many who had not been 
able to share in the deliberations which 
led to the conclusions of a section were 
anxious to discuss and alter those con- 
clusions at the report session which 
allowed no time for such. 

The subjects of the Sections had 
been under discussion in many of the 
member churches throughout the pre- 
ceding year on the basis of question- 
naires sent out by the appointed leaders. 
Delegates therefore came prepared and 
with some understanding of the opinion 
of the bodies they represented. Their re- 
marks reflected more than individual 
opinions. From my own impressions I 
would like to make the following ob- 
servations. The theistic point of view 
which permeated the Congress and is 
reflected in the findings, was at no 
time questioned. The Humanists who 
were present (and there were some 
prominent ones, particularly among the 
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The photographer caught the opening session of the International Association for 
Religious Freedom at Amsterdam at precisely the moment when the president was 


making his entrance on July 19. 


Shown advancing up the aisle, President John 


Howland Lathrop may be seen at the right; and with him are Dr. L. J. van Holk, 
of Leyden, the vice-president, and Dr. Nicolette A. Bruining, also of Holland, 


president of the International Union of Liberal Christian Women. 


Seen in the 


front row, left to right, are G. Paul van Dam of Amsterdam, treasurer of the 
LA.R.F.; Mrs. van Dam; Mrs. Arn. J. @Ailly of Amsterdam; Arn. J. dAilly, Lord 
Mayor of Amsterdam; Rev. Dr. H. Faber; Mrs. C. J. Bleeker; Prof. C. J. Bleeker; 


and Rev. Dr. S. van der Woude. 


Americans) were not as vocal as they 
might have been. Perhaps their feeling 
that they were a small minority restrained 
them. : 

A difference was evident between 
those who regarded their Christian heri- 
tage as a unique revelation of God and 
those who had a more universal idea of 
man’s discovery of truth while perhaps 
holding their Christianity religiously 
supreme. This difference was responsible 
for certain compromises in phraseology. 

There was unanimous assertion of the 
liberal religious fundamental principle 
that the individual is the supreme value 
and concern of God and society. This 
principle controlled the conclusions con- 
cerning the problems of today’s world, 
markedly in the findings of the Social 
Section. The insistence on the Re- 
ligious Education Section on trained 
leadership and the home as ethical and 
religious educator was manifestly due to 
the liberal religious conviction concern- 
ing the individual. 

Finally, the social compulsions of the 
gospel of love in terms of fellowship, 
social justice and opportunity dominated 
the spirits of the entire week. 

At the closing business session of the 
Congress the following significant reso- 
lution was passed by the entire assembly: 
“This thirteenth Congress of the 1.4.R.F., 
facing a world in which the lamps of 
personal liberty are once more being 
extinguished, and seeing the growing 
danger from the totalitarianism of the 


State on the one hand, and of the Church 
on the other, asserts its unquenchable 
belief in the need for civil and _ re- 
ligious liberty ‘the world over, that the 
spirit of man unchained and unconfined, 
may attain to its appointed destiny.” 

Because of the critical moment in 
the dock strike in England, the Rt. Hon. 
J. Chuter Ede, Home Secretary of the 
United Kingdom, was unable to fly over 
to Amsterdam as he had expected to de- 
liver one of the three public addresses. 
His paper was very effectively read by 
the Rev. John Kielty of London, who has 
recently succeeded the Rev. Mortimer 
Rowe as Secretary of The General 
Assembly of Unitarian and Free Chris- 
tian Churches. Mr. Ede surveyed “The 
Fight for the Freedom of the Human 
Spirit” from the Sixth Century Bc to 
our own day, making effectively evident 
the price of the freedom’s essential for 
civilization. He ended by saying: “In 
the chaos caused by the wars of the 
last 35 years, new authoritarian claims 
have been accepted in the realm of 
politics some of which have claimed to 
determine issues of natural science and 
of moral philosophy. Thus ‘Freedom’s 
battle once begun’ must still be resolute- 
ly fought.” . 

Prof. Bernard Lavergne of the Uni- 
versity of Paris delivered the second of 
the evening addresses, on the subject, 
“State Sovereignty and International 
Justice in the Post-War World.” He 
stated that the traditional conception of 


tate Sovereignty consists in the right 
f every national community to admit 
no authority whatever above it and to 
defend its rights with all means even 
y armed force. The ten governments 
of the Council of Western Europe have 
each completely maintained their entire 
overeignty. But both modern war and 
economical and financial relations make it 
impossible for a single nation to be 
completely independent. International 
justice can only be realized to the ex- 
tent in which sovereignty is diminished 
and limited. This means economically, 
a cooperative system which alone is 
essentially disinterested; and politically, 
Federalism. These two are the prac- 
tical incarnation of the Christian spirit. 
His arguments were full and effective. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot as the Con- 
gress preacher on Sunday morning in 
the Old Remonstrant Church moved the 
: congregation deeply by his eloquent set- 
ting forth of religion as “man seeking, 
finding, and then making over his whole 
life as the result of what he has found.” 
‘There were memorable passages which 
will linger in the minds of his hearers. 
“Religion, from its very first outbreak 
within the soul, is defiance of the gods 
of this world and a bold assertion of the 
‘supremacy of the soul.” He ended on 
a high optimistic note: “Just at this very 
moment, in a world torn by fratricidal 
conflict and beaten down by the bitter 
strength of cynical despair, the vision 
of a world of universal brotherhood, of 
liberty, of faith, of joy, is once again 
breaking through the fog, and restoring 
our confidence.” 


At the General Assembly, the Rev. 
H. Stewart Carter of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, was elected president for the next 
term of three years, succeeding the 
author. The new president presided at 
the final meeting, Sunday evening in the 
Mennonite Church. The topic was “In- 
ternational Liberal Religion as a Reality 
and a Mission.” 
made by Dr. Nicolette A. Bruining, presi- 
dent of the International Union of 
Liberal Christian Women, Dr. Lathrop, 
Dr. Carole Barth, Dr. G. Marchal of 
Paris and Dr. Preston Bradley of Chi- 
cago. A spirit of warm fellowship 
had developed during the week and was 
reflected in these final utterances which 
made the occasion happily informal and 
at the same time spiritually quickening. 

The American Unitarian Association 
invited the Congress to hold its 1952 
Congress in America, possibly in New 
York at the seat of the United Nations. 
The invitation was accepted with the 
hope that national financial restrictions 
may be relaxed by that time. Individual 
membership in the 1.4.R.F. was urged by 
the Congress both for wider contact with 
the work of this significant association 
and that means may be provided for a 
full time paid secretary. The thanks of 
the assembly were expressed to our 
Dutch friends of the Secretariat for the 
great amount of time and energy they 
have voluntarily contributed over the 
years and especially to Prof. Dr. L. J. 
van Holk of Leyden who at his urgent 
request retires as vice-president after 
many years of devoted and brilliant serv- 
ice to the cause. 


Reports from Special Sections of 


the I.A.R.F. Congress 


Theological Section 


In the sessions of the 1.4.R.F. Congress in 
Amsterdam one section was given to the 
discussion of the critical task and Message 
of Liberal Christianity for our time. Dr. F. 
Buri of Basel, as the leader gave a very much 
needed warning to liberals in his introduc- 
= when he urged the group to be as criti- 

of its own position as of the orthodoxy 
which it rejects. He further urged that in 
rejecting nineteenth seniey idealism one 
must not stop there and feel that something 
great has been accomplished. He empha- 
sized that the rejection of this antiquated at- 
titude does not mean that we must accept 
twentieth century nihilism. De van Holk 
pointed this up further by his personal testi- 
nony that he could not take either of these 
tands, but that he at the same time had not 
lost his faith in man or in God. It was sug- 
sted that man is not a child of God by 
th but by possibility. M. Marchal, of 
ris urged that the dignity of man is some- 
thing indestructable. 


After a general discussion in which Swiss, 
French, Dutch, German and American dele- 
gates all participated a resolution was drawn 
up at the final session which was unanimous- 
ly adopted. Allowing for differences of de- 
tail it said in brief that Liberal Christians 
believe in God as an unfathomable, eternal 
creator, who has placed man as a limited 
but free creature in the world; and that man 
has a freedom which he may use for his sal- 
vation or destruction; if he uses it for his 
own ends he destroys himself and can only 
find his true life through opening his heart 
to God and his neighbor. This resolution 
declares that Christ shows us God as the 
Father and our neighbor as our brother, and 
that the world should be a world of fellow- 
ship in which we seek the coming of the 
Kingdom of God. We can hear the voice of 

“seeking us and our brethren, and can 
experience therein, what in truth is meant by 
that peace, that passes all understanding.” 

REV. PAUL HARMON CHAPMAN 


Brief addresses were’ 


; 


World Religions 


The section on World Religions dealt with 
such questions as the following: 

1, What is the value of religion in the mod- 
ern world? 

2. What are the common enemies of all 
religions? 

8. Is Christianity in its usual form fit for the 
world task? 

4, Have liberal Christians the right and the 
duty to do missionary work and in what 
form? 

5. Can liberal Christianity and the non- 
Christian religions learn to appreciate 
each other and cooperate? 

There were not more than twenty-five or 
thirty in the group but these included people 
from Switzerland, France, Italy, Morocco, 
Germany, Holland, England and the United 
States—professors of theology and physics, 
an accountant, a business man, the President 
of the Unitarian Women’s League of Great 
Britain and a number of ministers, men and 
women from all the countries. The points 
of view ran all the way from a strong feel- 
ing that Jesus is the unique revelation of 
God and it is our duty to bring all the world 
to him, to the conviction that only a re-inter- 
pretation of religion in universal terms could 
meet the need of the world today. 

The leader was Dr. C. J. Bleeker, profes- 
sor of comparative religion at Amsterdam 
University, a man of great gentleness with 
a twinkle in his eye but with convictions of 
tempered steel—a man who spent a year in 
a concentration camp during the war. He 
conducted the conference in English and an- 
swered in Dutch, French or German any 
questions put to him in those languages. 

The language problems were at a mini- 
mum because of his versatility and that of 
Dr. Zollinger of Switzerland (who regularly 
interpreted in German, French or English, 
when anyone asked for it) but they were 
there, and I realized more vividly than be- 
fore why the uno has to struggle so over 
wording and why even then misunderstand- 
ings occur. 


Actions, however, speak louder than words 
and the spirit behind the words is what 
counts. That was so apparent all through 
the Congress. We were many; we differed. 

And where did we come out? We agreed 
that fundamentally the same questions “vex 
the heart of man everywhere; the negro in 
the jungle, the engineer in New York.” The 
common enemies of all religions are material- 
ism, nationalism, fatalism, indifference and 
possivity and bigoted intolerance, and we 
must cooperate with other religions to fight 
these tendencies in modern man. Liberal 
Christianity believes that the Christian mes- 
sage of love is the highest thing we know. 
This is an element often lacking in other re- 
ligions and is a concept of universal value so 
we should begin to proclaim it. Christianity 
in its traditional forms is too far from the 
scientific spirit of today and too unapprecia- 
tive of the revelations of God in other reli- 
gions to be able to appeal to people all over 
the world. If liberal Christians can live in 
the spirit of the Christian message of love 
and good will and add to it the rich intui- 
tions of truth from other religions, we can 
hope to bring the world nearer to being the 
Kingdom of God. HELEN C. ROBERTSON 
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Social Problems of Religion 


The Social Problems Section of the Con- 
gress was led by Principal Raymond Holt 
of Unitarian College, Manchester. Principal 
Holt started the discussion by delivering 
a paper on the subject: Individualism versus 
Collectivism, Is there a Third Way? After 
analyzing the failure of extreme individual- 
ism in building a just world society and 
warning against the dangers of extreme 
forms of collectivism, Dr. Holt indicated 


that in his opinion it was the task of liberal- 
ism to concentrate its energies on the build- 
ing of a “responsible society of free men.” 
After two days of discussion on this sub- 
ject during which time we heard from dele- 
gates who had come to the Congress from 


Denmark, Italy, Germany, England, United ~ 


States, Canada, Holland, France and Swit- 
zerland the section adopted a series of reso- 
lutions. REV. EDWARD CAHILL 


Resolutions of the Social Section 
of the 13th Congress in Amsterdam in 1949 


1, We recognize that many of the evils of 
the present time are due to the failure 
of Christians in the past to create a 
society animated by Christian principles, 

. and that through this failure the 
Christian church is not regarded as the 
spiritual leader of men in their struggle 
for a free society. 

. We are convinced that only in the spirit 
of religion can the evils of the present 
be overcome and that all those who 
profess and call themselves Christians 
should be ready to work together for 
this purpose. 

4. We believe that all men and women are 
equally precious to God even in their 
disobedience and sinfulness and that it 
is part of God’s unchanging purpose 
that all men and women should develop 
finer personalities in the service of His 
Kingdom. 

5. We therefore urge our members of the 
1ARF to realize the social implications: of 
their faith by working for social justice 
and by rejecting all forms of laisser faire 
individualism and all forms of totali- 
tarinism, 

6. and by working to create a responsible 
society of free men in which all people 
may have full opportunities to develop 
their physical, mental, moral and spirit- 
ual powers. 

. We believe that every person should 
regard himself as a steward responsible 
to God and therefore to his fellow-men, 
for the gifts bestowed upon him and 
the goods under his management and 
that the right of each person to freedom 
from fear and economic want, to social 
security, and to work under good con- 
ditions and enjoy proper recreation and 
education should be recognized. 

8. We urge members of the 1arF to show 
their faith by the way in which they 
perform their occupations and carry out 
their duties as persons responsible for 
the social and political life of their 
country and of the world and by their 
readiness to study more closely and with 
open minds the social problems of their 
time. 

9. These problems include the question of 
the right distribution of property and 
income and of power and the best 
methods for realizing a responsible so- 
ciety of free meen such as decentraliza- 
tion, cooperation, consultation and col- 
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laboration between employers and em- 


ployees, the encouragement of the sense _ 
of belonging to a team in which every - 


man feels responsible for the whole of 
the process in which he is engaged and 
the creation of functional institutions. 

10. We must realize that under modern 
conditions we are living in a society 
which involves a vast amount of or- 
ganization if we are to live at all and 
we are of the opinion that a responsible 
society of free men where social justice 
prevails, involves a considerable amount 
of planning. We recognize the dan- 
gers involved in bad planning or in 
excessive planning, but we have little 
doubt that these dangers can be over- 
come if the problems are approached 
in the right spirit. 

11. We recognize that a responsible society 
of free men can only be based on an 
education which must be religious, 
moral and social as well as intellectual 
and practical while we are utterly op- 
posed to the attempt of any church to 
use state schools for propaganda pur- 
poses. 

12. We do not know what the future holds 
in store for us and we are quite aware 
that a new and better order of life may 
take forms very different from any 
which we can now foresee. But we are 
convinced that a better order will never 
come in any form unless human beings 
strive with all their God-given powers of 
mind and soul and spirit to bring it 
into-being. And if we are willing to 
use all our powers in the service of God 
and the welfare of men we can leave 
the rest to God in quiet confidence and 
hope, that even out of the ruins of an 
old order, a new and better order will 
emerge. 


Religious Education 


Members of the Congress were able for 
the first time in the history of the 1..n.F. 
to discuss at an equal level with other sec- 
tions the subject of religious education. 
The Section was conducted under the able 
leadership of the Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler 
of the American Unitarian Association. The 
Congress unanimously voiced by resolution 
its feeling of appreciation for this oppor- 
tunity, along with the firm conviction that 
in the future religious education should be 


an integral part of the work of the La.n.F. — 

An indication of the growing attitude 
toward the importance of liberal religious 
education was shown in the resolution 
unanimously voted by the Congress which 
said in part: “It is our firm conviction that 
the successful church of the future must 
serve its youth in particular; and bring their 
experience into the church.as a whole. 
Since religious education is a life-long 
process of all persons, it is the function of 
the church to provide an adequate pro- 
gram in this field. The church should also 
recognize its religious education responsi- 
bility to those outside its ‘fellowship.’ ” 

The importance of the minister in the 
field of religious education came up many 
times in meetings of the Section. As a re- 
sult the Congress unanimously urged by 
resolution “That all liberal theological 
schools and seminars should add to their 
curricula, study and training in child and 
youth psychology and religious education,” 

The need for trained lay leaders in re- 
ligious education was found to be. greatly 
in evidence. All member groups or the 
LA.R.F. were urged “to devise schemes and 
plan to train lay leaders for religious educa- 
tion.” In the future the La.n.F. is to “take 
more initiative to act as a clearing house 
and exchange center of training courses.” 
The formation of a committee on religious 


education within the 1.4.R.r. for coordinat- 


ing the work of the member-groups with 
one of the Secretaries becoming responsible 
for the work should prove to be one of the 
major forward steps taken by this Congress 
of the La.n.F. The sharing of experiences 
of the many member groups could well 
bring many favorable results in making 
better lay leaders in religious education. 

Many encouraging reports were made 
of the results of experiments with Parent- 
Sunday School Teachers Associations in 
which the basic elements of religion and 
problems of life are discussed and clari- 
fied. It was recognized “that the home 
can be a very positive influence and cen- 
ter for the development of religious edu- 
cation, especially as a center in which the 
ethical and emotional aspects of religion 
can be experienced. If the church is to 
discharge its full obligation to the family 
unit as religious educator, it must give to 
parents the means of literature, instruction 
guidance, for a home program of religious 
education.” 

Quite some time was devoted to a dis- 
cussion on the question: What is the dif- 
ference between the theological and func- 
tional approach to religion and_ religious 
instruction? It was discovered that most 
teachers seem to confront their children 
with the theological Christ and often for- 
get that there is also a human Jesus who 
grew from infancy to manhood, 

The section agreed that our liberal posi- 
tion must have four major objectives: 1. The 
understanding of and worship of God; 
2. The relationship of men to men; 3. Man’s 
relationship to his own religious culture; 
4. Tolerance to other religious faiths. 

These objectives must be pursued in a 
spirit of reason, freedom, tolerance and ap- 
preciation. ELMER STELLEY 


w its random series of first-person-singular articles on liberal religion The Register 
month goes to Chicago. Mr. Massoth is a graduate of the University of Chicago, 
rman of the race relations committee of the First Unitarian Church, a former 
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ISN'T THAT A WONDERFUL SERIES?” 


By CLIFFORD G. MASSOTIH 


Tt was a spontaneous question from a fellow commuter who stood next to me as 
read the daily chapter of Fulton Oursler’s The Greatest Story Ever Told, in the 


hicago Daily News. 


She was a woman I saw from time to time in the halls of the 


i¢ office building in which we worked together without ever becoming acquainted. 


~“Yeesss,” I answered tentatively. 

“IT think it’s wonderful that a news- 
aper will print a fine book like that,” 
1e said with a bright smile. 

“Yes, I enjoy it, too,” I answered, 
especially the historical pee 
ut one thing disturbs me.” 

“Yes?” she smiled encouragingly. | 

“The miracles. I don’t like the way he 
losses over them, or rather the way he 
ecepts them without a word of explana- 
on.” 

“What explanation does he need, other 
fn the word of God?” she asked, her 
mile fading. “You believe in miracles, 
on’t you?” 

“Yes, miracles of the human soul, but 
ot in from-water-to-wine miracles of the 
Yew Testament.” 

“Then you don’t believe in the divinity 
f Christ,” she said, an edge coming into 
er voice. 

“There may be a touch of divinity in 
ll life,” I said evasively. 

“Are you an atheist?” 

“No, a Unitarian.” 

I could see from her expression that 
4 thought the two not dissimilar. 

“Do you believe in a Hereafter?” she 
sked flatly. 

“I believe in a here and now. I’m not 
ure about a Hereafter.” 

“Where on earth did you ever get such 
deas?” she asked. She was still polite, 
Ithough the warmth had left her man- 


The train was pulling into the station. 
M eybs I'll be able to tell you some night 
ing home,” I said, then bade her good- 


On the way from the station I thought 
out the encounter. It reminded me of 
old Sunday School days in the Bap- 
st Church, nearly 20 years before. 


Somehow I had embarked on a search 
that had brought me far from that church. 
The way she looked at me—hurt and a 
little angry—reminded me of my Sunday 
School teacher. He was a man of deep 
sincerity and vitality. He believed with 
a great fervor in the fundamentalist creed 
that the Bible is a book of infallible 
knowledge, divinely inspired and the 
source of answer to life’s every problem. 
He believed that Bishop Ussher back in 
the 17th century had discovered the se- 
cret of a divine pattern of dates in the 
Bible, and that through his discovery he 
had forecast the exact dates of World 
War I and of the coming battle of Arma- 
geddon at the end of the world. 

“Only they shall be saved who call 
upon His name!” he thundered, and his 
words were echoed from the pulpit. It 
was at a time in my life that the studies 
of history and of anthropology were of 
absorbing interest to me. 

“Will. Socrates be saved for heaven?” 
I asked in the Sunday School discussions. 
“He lived and taught some four and a 
half centuries before the coming of 
Christ.” 

The question was one that troubled 
him. “Unless they call upon the name 
of Jesus Christ,” he answered, “they can- 
not be saved.” 


Down in my heart I knew that it could 
not be very important for me to be saved 
when the great Greek teacher and the 
other great spirits of that race whose 
thinking helped to mold early Chris- 
tianity were beyond redemption. He 
knew I was troubled and tried to help. 

“There are things we cannot under- 
stand. You must have faith, and all else 
will be answered.” 

. Like some other Unitarians, I had em- 
barked upon my path of religious educa- 
tion from a non-church background. My 
parents were business people for whom 


Sunday was an important day of work. 
When we children started to attend 
church, we went off in various directions. 
I was attracted to a Christian Church by 
its basketball team. This is one reason 
why I think it important that a church 
have a strong youth program, one that 
does not forget that the growing young 
animal needs healthy physical activity. 


I was “converted” to the Baptist faith 
when the Baptists beat the Christians and 
offered me a chance to play with the win- 
ners. To this day my only knowledge of 
the doctrinal differences between these 
two churches is that one does its bathing 
in public. I might add that my knowl- 
edge of doctrinal distinctions between the 
other branches of Protestantism is also 
on this high level of comprehension. 


Before I ever got to the Baptist 
Church my earlier associations with 
orthodox religion were equally disturb- 
ing. I recall that as a boy living in a 
neighborhood with a large Jewish popu- 
lation I encountered puzzling aspects of 
the faith of that people. 


“Shaygitz,” they would call from their 
windows on Friday evening, “come up 
here. I've got a nickel for you.” 


I would light their gas stoves for them 
after dark, because orthodox Jewish faith 
forbids the lighting of fires or any labor 
after Sabbath sundown. This scrupulous 
observance of the letter of religious law 
and disregard of the spirit, seemed wrong 
even to a boy who was collecting nickels. 


As a young man raised in the hurly- 
burly of prohibition days on the West 
Side of Chicago, I had my share of 
rough-neck experiences. I recall occa- 
sions just as the sun was coming up on 
Sunday morning, waiting in the car while 
some of my friends went into church for 
confession. I know that the act had a 
therapeutic value for them, but to me it 
seemed sacrilegious to go before God 
with unclean hands. 
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Although I was not aware of such a 
religion, my mind was being prepared 
for Unitarianism. Anything that curbed 
honest questioning was wrong, I felt. 
Once, I recall, I was asked by a young 
lady the name of the book I was reading. 
She was a science graduate of a leading 
Catholic university in the Midwest. At 
the time the book was a new one by a 
well-known biologist in which he de- 
scribed the meaning of modern genetics 
for society. She seemed not to know 
what that meant (and probably I was 
not too clear on the subject, because I 
was far from having any genuine knowl- 
edge in the field). I went on to explain 
that the author told about advances in 
knowledge in the processes of inheritance 
and heredity based on the classical find- 
ings of Darwin and Mendel. 


“Oh, I wouldn’t know anything about 
that,” she said. 

“Why not, I thought you were a sci- 
ence major,” I kidded her. 

“I was, but we weren't allowed to 
study that.” 

“Weren't allowed! 
miss having it?” 

“Well,” she explained, “when we came 
to that subject, our teacher simply said, 
‘Beyond this point our doctrine does not 
allow us to go.’” 

“But didn’t that make you want to 
know all the more?” 

“No,” she said frankly. “After all, he 
was a Jesuit who studied for 18 years be- 
fore he could teach. How could we 
doubt his word?” 

That attitude of mind may allow for 
much comfort in this troubled and com- 
plex world, it may give great solace in 
times of sorrow and assure its believer a 
place in heaven, but it can not give the 
view of this earth demanded by a man 
with a free mind. A Unitarian believes 
in honest freedom of thought and reli- 
gion, and he wants every man and wom- 
an to be free to worship as he pleases. 
But he simply cannot understand such 
acceptance of authority, and sometimes 
I think he shouldn’t even try to under- 
stand, 

My higher education was in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Here, too, were 
forces that led the way still further along 
the path to a liberal faith. I was not yet 
a Unitarian, but I was concerned with 
the same liberal ideas of society, of poli- 
tics and of education that are of such 
importance to Unitarians. 

It was during this period that the Uni- 
versity was embroiled in the first investi- 
gation by the Illinois state legislature into 
subversive activities on the campus. We 
undergraduates enrolled in courses in 
political science were in the thick of the 
fight, both the courtroom fight and the 
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How could you 


eo e e e e e e 
The attitude of the mind may allow 
for much comfort in this troubled 
and complex world, it may give great 
solace in times of sorrow and assure 
its believer a place in heaven, but it 
cannot give the view of this earth de- 
manded by a man with a free mind. 


ones on the campus that developed when 
hoodlums invaded it. I use the word 
with care, because on one occasion two 
carloads of hoodlums with axe-handles 
and billies stopped me on Ellis Avenue 
and asked where the “young Reds” were 
going to have their parade. I told them. 
I also told the fellows in the dormitory, 
and we “liberated” several dozen quarter- 
staffs from Bartlett Gymnasium to be 
used as poles for carrying signs saying, 
“Down With War!” Those heavy oak 
quarterstaffs served an extremely useful 
purpose in that parade, other than for 
carrying signs. 

It is to the everlasting credit of the 
university that then, as now, it stood up 
to this threat to intellectual freedom with- 
out retreating a single step, and that it 
answered in tones of calm good sense the 
shrieks of outraged and badly mistaken 
“patriots,” if we may call them that. The 
University of Chicago became great be- 
cause it offered outstanding scholars an 
opportunity to teach with complete intel- 
lectual freedom. It will remain great 
only in following this same course. The 
mysteries of nature and of the human 
mind will not be discovered in a univer- 
sity whose main preoccupation has to be 
the checking of its teaching staff and stu- 
dent body for “correct” thinking. 

Among my professors was that excel- 
lent teacher of comparative religion, Dr. 
A. Eustace Hayden. Through his deep 
scholarship and humanity we came to 
have an understanding of the essential 
religious qualities of all mankind. We 
learned something of the religions of far- 
off places and of other times and peoples. 

He taught with great fervor. I thought 
that he must be a believer in each par- 
ticular religion he was describing, so 
beautifully did he paint the form and 
color of its beliefs. Later I was to realize 
that he was a believer in the sense that 
he saw in each religion man’s striving 
toward a finer life. 

“Religion,” he said, “is a shared quest 
of the good life. It is the adventure of 
man wrestling for self fulfillment on this 
tiny planet set in the immensity of the 
stars.” 

In his class we learned of the gentle 
Gautama, the Buddha, preaching the 
gospel of the golden mean, of Confucius 
pleading in a disorganized age for a pro- 
gram of peace, of a high-souled Galilean 


following an ideal to a cross, inspired an 
unafraid to the end. 

To Dr. Hayden, religion was not som« 
thing abstract. It was a drive towar 
goals that human beings feel are worth 
while, and, as such, it extended all th 
way across life and its activities. 

During those years I wrote in a note 
book this quotation from Thomas Henr 
Huxley: “We live in a world which : 
full of misery and ignorance, and th 
plain duty of each and all of us is to tr 
to make the little corner he can influenc 
somewhat less miserable and somewha 
less ignorant than it was before he er 
tered it. To do this effectually, it i 
necessary to be fully possessed of onl 
two beliefs: the first, that the order c 
nature is ascertainable by our facultie 
to an extent which is practically unlim 
ited; the second, that our volition count 
for something as a condition of th 
course of events.” 

I have again read that testament b 
the great Victorian scientific writer. |] 
had as much truth and meaning for m 
as it had when first I copied it. Eac! 
day we learn more at the inexhaustib] 
fount of Nature, and there seems to b 
no end in sight of miracles yet to be dis 
covered. As for Huxley’s second point 
we Unitarians agree that man is no 
bound by fate written in the stars, tha 
there is an element of free choice in th 
life of man, and that what we do doe 


-count for something. 


When I entered business life as a rail 
road man, I worked in the two midwest 
ern cities of Sioux City, Iowa, anc 
Omaha, Nebraska. In the first named 
there was a Unitarian church which | 
sometimes visited because of interestin, 
subject-titles I read on the bulletin boar< 
as I drove by. But it was not until w 
were married that my wife and I foun 
the Unitarian Church that seemed lik 
home —the beautiful white Georgiar 
church in Omaha that overlooks Turne: 
Park. Here we found a minster who wa: 
not glib with promises of a future life i 
only we followed the dogma of the 
church, but who instead seemed to knoy 
the way to a more fruitful life here anc 
now. He was aman who was clear-eye 
honest and kind in a manner that I hav 
not seen surpassed. 


That summer before the outbreak o 
the war, that Unitarian minister went t 
work as a common laborer in a Nebrask 
war plant. Although not a young 
he left his family behind in Omaha whil 
he worked with a shovel under a broilin 
sun. There were some in the congre 
tion who questioned that a 
should help to forge the weapons of 
but I was not among them. He saw 
evil in the world and he knew that 
evil had to be fought, and fought hard. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Jnitarians rise to the challenge 
General Conference ponders seven 
obstacles to freedom; plans action 


By MERRILL E. BUSH 


bof BEFORE in my life have I felt so much like a “grass root’!”. This comment, by 
of the participants at the close of the third session of discussion group meetings, 
pifies the general reaction of those who attended the General Conference this sum- 
er in Portland, Oregon. For the first time, the biennial conference was organized 
round a program for, by and of the delegates themselves. In line with the purpose 
the General Conference as stated in the By-Laws,! they undertook to apply the 
emocratic process of group ‘thinking to an analysis of the situation in which our 
beral religious fellowship finds itself. Having agreed upon the general nature of 
Ie situation, each of the eight discussion groups next outlined what they believe to 

e the Unitarian answer to the challenge of the new day in which we are living, 
B vested specific projects which they felt best suited to implement a program of 
Initarian Advance in the light of this challenge, and considered techniques and re- 
urces available to carry out the projects. 


: Theme Talk Sets the Stage bread alone, but without bread he does 
not live at all.’ In many parts of the 
world, both at home and abroad, large 
sections of the population find the issues 
of freedom overshadowed by the insist- 
ent demands of an empty stomach or, at 
best, an inadequate diet. 

2. Exploitation. “Man is sick of being 
pushed around . . . much as he wants 
enough to eat, the average man . 
wants an end of being kicked and 
robbed and pushed around.” The prom- 
ise of the Four Freedoms has stirred the 
imaginations of countless millions. In an 
interdependent world, the way in which 
the United States and Canada solve, or 
fail to solve, the problem of exploitation 
will have a profound effect upon the 
rest of the world. 
Inequality, here at home. “Freedom 
seems .. . obstructed or unfairly reduced 
today when a shockingly high proportion 
of our domestic population lives in fear 
of joblessness or old age or doctor’s 
bills.” Similarly, the inequalities re- 
sulting from inadequate housing, failure 
to provide equal educational opportuni- 
ties, and racial prejudice constitute seri- 
ous obstacles to freedom. 
War. “As long as man is forced to live 
his life under threat of war, he will 
never be truly free.” Dean Bartlett 
reminded us how much of our economy 
is dominated by the cost of wars, past, 
present and future, 

5. Loss of Creativity. Pointing to the gen- 
eral loss of creativity in the world’s 
work, he suggested that “this problem 
is pervasive of Western industrialization” 

hall advise the several agencies of the and presents the challenge, “How may 
in the light of their common ob- man today achieve a sense of creative 

~ Recent lity | in his work?” 


: 
Following the opening business session, 
ae working section of the conference 
og with a plenary session in which 
v. Josiah Bartlett, Dean of the Starr 
ing School of the Ministry, presented 
is concept of the challenge of the new 
ay and the Unitarian answer to it as a 
pint of departure for subsequent de- 
iled consideration by the discussion 
roups. He emphasized that, in his view, 
1e central issue of our time is the issue 
f freedom. He described seven condi- 
ons of our day which “make the exercise 
f the soul’s freedom more difficult than 
ver before.” These seven “obstacles to 
eedom” are: Inadequatet Food, Ex- 
loitation, Inequality, War, Loss of Crea- 
vity, Inner and Outer Shackles, Rapidity 
Change and the (resultant) Reaction 
f Fear. 


ge 


- The Seven Obstacles 


Dean Bartlett’s discussion of the seven 
acles may be summarized briefly as 
. 4, 


Inadequate food. If the exercise of free- 
dom is to have any meaning, man must 
have enough to eat. “Man liveth not by 


rticle IX, Meetings of the Association: 
"General Conference “shall review the 
look and work of the Unitarian movement 


6. Inner and Outer Shackles. 


Discussing 
the many psychological and cultural 
limitations upon the soul’s search for 
freedom, Dean Bartlett maintained that, 
today, “the scientific study of man has 
analyzed the mechanics of the soul's 
freedom or enslavement in a way our 
church must welcome as a_ veritable 
revelation . . . this demand of science 
upon us is a painful one, for it reveals 
that it is just the things we ‘know’ are 
so, or that ‘all decent people believe in’ 
which are most apt to be delusions.” 

7. Rapidity of Change. “Today, just when 
we are called upon to be bold in our 
rebuilding of a society manifestly in 
revolution, ‘our way of life-—by which 
a new nation was pioneered—becomes 
instead the very symbol of refusal to 
change anything or to entertain any 
notions of change.” We are witness- 
ing a growing demand for conformity 
to the status quo and a mounting sus- 
picion of any who dare to presume to 
criticize established institutions as pres- 
sently consituted. “There is a great 
temptation to accept, as the goal of . 
existence, accumulating nationally ad- 
vertised comforts, climbing the accepted 
ladder of society, treading the rounded 
steps of career, thinking the opinions 
pronounced safe, and hoping that things 
will hold together long enough to have 
a little fun before the old heart gives 
out or we are all carbonized into a 
radioactive crisp.” 


The Unitarian Answer? 


If these seven obstacles to freedom of 
man’s spirit are the challenge, what is the 
Unitarian answer to this challenge? Re- 
minding us that “every obstacle to free- 
dom is also an opportunity” for a liberal 
religious fellowship which seeks to prac- 
tice what it preaches, Dean Bartlett in- 
dicated that, basically, our contribution 
is two-fold. It is subsumed under two 
great faiths deeply grounded in our his- 
torical traditions. 
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1. Faith in the divinely creative potential 
in man. This, he reminded us, is the 
contribution to man’s struggle for free- 
dom that Unitarians and other liberals 
have made in every age. . as we 
believe that each man is meant to be a 
responsive creative soul, so we believe 
that men together can and should con- 
trol their own destinies.” 

2. Faith in what man CAN be. The con- 
viction that “we best meet the crises of 
life not by fear, but by intelligent 
analysis of their causes and conditions.” 


What to do? 


Asserting that the consideration of spe- 
cific projects and techniques for meeting 
the challenge of the new day should be 
the function of the discussion groups, 
Dean Bartlett suggested three major lines 
of activity within which such projects 
might be developed. 


1. Meet the needs of individuals in our 
churches. “I propose that... we begin 
not with general conditions but with the 
individual person who comes to a Unita- 
rian church in search of his soul. How 
well are we meeting the need he feels?” 
It was made clear that he had in mind 
not only the need for worship with kin- 
dred spirits within the liberal tradition 
but also the very personal and human 
needs of the individual for fellowship, 
for a sense of ‘belonging,’ for an oppor- 
tunity to be needed and wanted, and 
for personal guidance and counseling 
in the very real problems of everyday 
living. 

2. Consider the entire church as an educa- 
tional institution. “In the words of the 
Commission of Appraisal, over a decade 
ago, let us “. . . insist that the entire 
church program shall be redefined in 
terms of education, from the religious 
point of view, . . . with a concern for 
the whole man and the Great Society.’ 
. +. The Unitarian church aims to pro- 
duce, not doctrine, but people.’ ” 

Here Dean Bartlett made a plea for 
a more adequate children-and-family 
program, for concern not merely with 
freedom from confining influences but 
with freedom for positive, creative 
achievements and relationships, and a 
plea, also, for an adequate educational 
and social program for adults as well 
as for children. 

“If our churches are to do more 
than to preach, Sundays, the general 
goodness of goodness, they must de- 
velop resources of counsel, of re- 
search, of discussion, to help people 
be good.” 

“Unitarians frequently declare that 
their religion needs more of old-fash- 
ioned emotional power. Perhaps,” he 


suggested, “the lack comes from an. 


unwise neglect of the questions and 
crises of individual lives about which 
people feel deeply.” 

8. Social Action. Quoting again from the 
report of the Commission of Appraisal, 
Dean Bartlett urged that our churches 
“will affirm their belief that religion is 
futile and sterile unless it has direct and 
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There are seven “obstacles to free- 
dom.”’ These are: Inadequate Food,’ 
Exploitation, Inequality, War, Loss 
of Creativity, Inner and Outer 
Shackles, Rapidity of Change and 
the (resultant) Reaction of Fear. 


effective bearing upon the problems of 
human society. They will be unsparing 
in their criticism of the evils and injus- 
tices now existing in the world, and they 
will work unceasingly for a better social 
order. . . . They will take sides openly 
wherever the ideals of liberalism are in 
peril, and they will throw the weight 
of their influence on the side of every 
agency which seeks to promote human 
welfare by methods consistent with their 
religion.” 


In conclusion, Dean Bartlett summed 
up his view of the challenge before us in 
these words: “If ours is ‘the faith behind 
freedom, then surely there rests upon us 
a fearful and wonderful challenge. Free 
religion has a word to speak to our world, 
and if we .. . do not speak it, who will?” 


The Participants React 


At the close of the theme talk there 
was a brief forum period, conducted by 
Rev. Robert Killam, Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee, in which the delegates 
had an opportunity to ask for further 
clarification or elaboration of what Dean 
Bartlett had presented. The 250-275 
participants were then divided into eight 
cross-section groups, each of which fol- 
lowed the same basic agenda through 
four two-hour sessions. In general, they 
agreed with the analysis of the situation 
and the outline of the Unitarian answer 
to the challenge as presented in the 
theme talk. One group felt that an eighth 
“obstacle to freedom” should be added to 
Dean Bartlett’s seven; namely, the re- 
surgence of political and religious author- 
itarianism. 

The prevailing sentiment was that, 
significant though the obstacles to free- 
dom undoubtedly are, the delegates pre- 
ferred to lay greater stress upon the more 
positive aspects of the challenge to liberal 
religion. Representative of this desire 
for a more positive formulation of the 
characteristics of the new day is the fol- 
lowing list prepared by one of the groups 
and given here in what they felt to be the 
order of importance: 


Potential abundance 

Technological and _ scientific advance- 
ment 

Educational opportunity 

Growing interest in world unity 

Growth in social responsibility 


(Increased demand for) self government 
in colonial areas 


Ses 
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7.. Growing interest in a more universé 
religion 
8. Growing awareness of racial problems 


Several of the groups felt that the em 
phasis upon freedom as the central issu 
must be qualified by equal stress upon th 
responsibility which the exercise of free 
dom entails. As one person phrased i 
“Without freedom there can be no [deme 
cratic] social order, but without orde 
there can be no freedom.” “Freedom c 
belief,” some said, “must be limited b 
such equally important values as the ok 
jective pursuit of truth and a willingnes 
to subject one’s beliefs to the disciplin 
of the open forum.” One group foun 
that all discussion of the obstacles to free 
dom revolved around the, for them, mor 
central issue of respect for human dig 
nity. Another group was in genera 
agreement that the present challenge i 
not peculiar to our day but that ou 
“crisis” is comparable to those of othe 
periods; that we are in a transition perio 
with its resulting conflict between old ani 
new institutions. A third group suggeste 
that the basic conflict is between thi 
democratic and the authoritarian pattern 
In summarizing this phase of the discus 
sion at the final plenary session, one mem 
ber of the panel reported the though 
from his group somewhat in these words 
“In the back of our minds, we are re 
ligious people and are constantly seekin; 
to live our religion. . . . In view of worlc 


‘conditions, we are changing so rapidh 


that a change [in our own thoughts ane 
attitudes] is in order while still holding te 
Unitarian concepts.” 


Our Answer to the Challenge 


Having agreed pretty much as to thé 
characteristics of the new day and the 
nature of the challenge which the 
characteristics present to a liberal r 
ligious movement, the discussion grou 
next considered what should be o 
answer. Nearly all the groups beg: 
with a search for agreement as to w 
are the most important characteristics 
our Unitarian faith. Although there w 
widespread reaffirmation of the Fiv 
Bases,” these principles were generall 
regarded as descriptive of method rath 
than content and arose here and th 
during the discussion rather than bein 
presented as a unit labelled “The Fi 
Bases.” Major emphasis was placed w 
freedom of belief combined with the o 
gation to use reason or intelligence in a 


* The Five Bases of Unitarian Advance: I 
dividual Freedom of Belief; Disci ip 
Advancing Truth; The Democratic P: 
in Human Relations; Universal Brothe 
undivided by nation, race or creed; 
Allegiance to the Cause of a United Wi 
Community. “ 


1 to evidence rather than to au- 
ority or blind faith. The need for self- 
ipline and individual responsibility 
in the framework of social order was 
inted out as the essential condition for 
emocratic freedom. Of equal import- 
nce and frequency in the discussions 
ras the concept of the essential dignity, 
r potential divinity, of man and opposi- 
on to tyranny over the mind of man. 
ample lists of important Unitarian char- 
cteristics which resulted from the dis- 
ussions would include: 


1 (Group II) 
ugged individualism 
pposition to tyranny over the mind of man 
(suspicion of authority and of infallibility ) 
pen mindedness 
esire and search for truth (respect for the 
scientific method and belief in the uni- 
-versality of religious inspiration ) 
esire for intellectual companionship and 
atmosphere of freedom ’ 
elease from fears 
aith in possibility of progress 
aherent goodness of all mankind 
elief in the humanity of Jesus 
alvation through character 
Inity in diversity 
aith in the Golden Rule 
(Group III) 

reedom of individual belief 
oyalty to advancing truth 
Yemocratic process in human affairs 
Iiversal brotherhood of man 
Inited world community 
elief in the dignity of man 
olerance (meaning appreciation of other 
points of view) 
ategrity 
‘oncern for understanding man in his cos- 
mic setting 
ense of obligation to implement our faith 
through service 

Other Unitarian emphases considered 
f genuine significance by a substantial 
umber of the participants follow: Belief 
1 the Unity of God; Use of the Demo- 
ratic process in Arriving at Decisions; 
Villingness to Accept Diversity of 
houghtful Belief within the Church; 
ipholding the Noble and Enduring Ele- 
ents in Christianity and Other World 
eligions (with a minority opposing too 
uch emphasis upon Christianity as over 
a other religions); Emphasis upon 
) the principle of freedom as opposed 
) authoritarianism, (2) development of 
ie emotional, intellectual and spiritual 


Veither of these groups attempted to list 
uaracteristics in order of importance, but 
roup II finally selected opposition to 
ranny; desire and search for truth, and 
ith in the possibility of progress as the 
ree “most worthy of consideration and 
the group would defend.” Group I 
ved a slightly different list which they 

ed in order of importance and on 
th the first three items are: freedom of 
f and toleration, divine potentiality of 
and universal brotherhood. 


was broadcast over a national radio hookup; and Moderator-designate E. B. Mac- 
Naughton, president of the Oregonian Publishing Co., and well known civic leader. 


resources of the individual, and (3) the 
inherent worth of each individual. 


The Emphases in Unitarian Advance 


If these are the important characteris- 
tics of our faith, then what should receive 
major stress in a program of Advance to 
meet the growing threats to the beliefs 
and values we hold precious? One Re- 
corder reports that, in his group, 


“Emphasis was placed upon our need to 
get our sightings better focussed and to 
recognize that the church is the institution 
to help most in that... . Again and again 
return was made to the individual and his 
responsibility as opposed to the group and 
its opportunity to meet the challenge, the 
agreement being that the individual and 
the institution are definitely not mutually 
exclusive, that the individual cannot be 
separated from society ... . the conclusion 
is inevitable that work must be at once 
with the individual and [with] society at 
the same time. The group agreed that it 
is impossible to help the individual except 
through his society .. . . we shall have to 
return to spiritual values and relate them 
to the social, the commercial, the eco- 
mic, the generally material values so 
much in prominent evidence through the 
surgings of science .... the concensus of 
opinion was that though man is responsible 
for his own destiny, there is a service that 
the church can and should render, sup- 
ported by a profound faith in man; .. . 
{specifically}, 

(a) Help people to re-align themselves 

in respect to their responsibilities 

(b) Help them to see the ultimate 

values 

(c) Help in giving greater insight 

(d) Help in orienting the individual’s 

conception of purpose and his own 
relationship to that purpose 

(e) Fit together all the facets of the 

individual: reveal the whole man, 
the man working, creating, wor- 
shipping.” 


Group V pointed out that “Unitarians 
are an ecumenical group —a fellowship 
of seekers and doers rather than believers. 
We should agree on concrete objectives 
rather than on verbal statements alone.” 
In all projects, they urged, we should be 
guided by respect for the dignity and in- 
tegrity of the individual. Thus, 


“We as Unitarians believe that our 
fundamental tenet is faith in the potential 
dignity and integrity of man and that 
the basic purpose of our association is 
to assist the realization of these potentiali- 
ties in every person. When man grows in 
peace of mind and integration with his 
fellows, he is moving toward this goal. 

“We believe that our [church] groups 
assist persons to achieve this aim by 
searching out the unmet needs in ourselves 
and our communities and devising ways 
to meet them. These unmet needs will 
be found in the tensions and maladjust- 
ments of individuals, families, parishes, 
and our local, national and world com- 
munities. Each group will find pertinent 
opportunities for meeting these needs.” 
This underscoring of faith in the in- 

herent worth of the individual as a guide 
in the selection of areas of emphasis in 
our Advance program was echoed in 
several other groups. A number indi- 
cated that, as a corollary, we should ex- 
press our opposition to tyranny and au- 
thoritarianism in any form, by whatever 
means offer best hope of success within 
the conditions imposed by our religious 


beliefs. 


For example, (from the record of Group 
II): “We entered a spirited discussion on 
the forms which our opposition to tyranny 
might take. A strongly urged minority 
opinion [was] that all problems could be 
resolved through love without resort to 
conflict. However, the majority voted that 
‘conflict is an unavoidable aspect of human 
experience and we must equip ourselves 
to live in a world where conflicts are in- 
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escapable.’ An interesting suggestion was 
that one possibility for progress lies in 
taking destruction and violence out of 
conflict. . . . How do we meet conflict, as 
Unitarians? Not by the same means as 
are used against us. . . . It was agreed 
that we should oppose the imposition of 
loyalty oaths, although we did not reach 
agreement as to whether dismissal of 
teachers on the basis of their political 
affiliations with the Communist party is a 
tyranny. . . . [Separation of church and 
state cited as another area of conflict.] 
It was suggested by one person that 
opening questions to wide public ex- 
amination is often an effective technique 
in fighting a social problems battle. [Gen- 
eral approval. }” 


What Should We Do? 


Tackling the question, “What specific 
projects would best serve the emphases 
in a Unitarian Advance program upon 
which you have agreed?’—the groups 
responded with a wealth of concrete 
and constructive suggestions too great 
to reproduce within the limits of 
this Preliminary Report. Recommenda- 
tions ranged from various types of mental 
hygiene projects —at the local church, 
community, regional, denominational or 
interdenominational level—through the 
recommendation that every church estab- 
lish a Committee on Denominational 
Affairs or that we study [and put to use] 
new developments in Group Dynamics, 
to urging organized development and 
support of Fellowship Units. Greater 
support for the a.v.A. and _ affiliated 
agencies was widely urged. One group 
suggested, as a major objective, “MANY 
MORE MEMBERS AND MUCH MORE 
MONEY!” 


Specific projects included a wide 
variety of tried and tested activities al- 
ready being carried on in our churches — 
the Minnesota Mental Hygiene Project, 
marriage institutes and counseling proj- 
ects, church sponsorship of the placing of 
Displaced Persons, organized opposition 
to released time initiated at the com- 
munity level by church groups, sponsor- 
ing an interdenominational and _inter- 
racial youth center, self-help projects for 
those 60 years of age and over, work for 
the blind, help to the Masaryk University 
for Czecho-Slovakian refugee students in 
exile, improvement of school programs 
for children who do not leave school dur- 
ing the released time hour, forums and 
discussions on current issues — often 
open to the community with a non- 


4A more detailed report, including the texts 
of the Keynote Address and the Theme Talk 
as well as longer quotations from the Re- 
corder’s notes, is in process of preparation 
by the Department of Adult Education. 
Copies will be made available upon re- 
quest. 
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e e e e e oe ° 
We as Unitarians believe that our 
fundamental tenet is faith in the 
potential dignity and integrity of 
man and that the basic purpose of 
our association is to assist the realiza- 
tion of these potentialities in every 
person. 


denominational board and meeting either 
in the church or outside. 


“A description of the Oakland Church 
youth program was received with interest 
by {Group II}. This led to questions 
about the high school age program. Many 
churches seem to feel a weakness in this 
part of the work and the group felt 
strongly that as much emphasis as possible, 
with due regard to a balanced church 
program, should be placed on youth work. 
It was suggested that attention to youth 
interest may sometimes effectively be com- 
bined in an integrated program with 
adults.” 


Group III recommended that “Each 
church, after surveying community needs, 
should undertake the leadership of some 
social action on the local level. [Ex- 
amples:} (1) a project in mental health, 
(2) assistance to migratory workers, (3) 
study of problems of juveniles or ne- 
glected children, (4) work in geriatrics, 
(5) furtherance of a youth program.” 


Another group (VIII), discussing the 
problem of “people being pushed around,” 
suggested that the church might (1) 
accept as a project the encouragement of 
adequate counseling services in industry, 
(2) urge inclusion of more training in 
personal counseling as part of the pro- 
gram in schools for the ministry, (3) dis- 
cover resources within the church which 
might be used in setting up a counseling 


service, and (4) encourage an awareness ‘ 


of legislation which {threatens} human 
rights. The Recorder reports, “A good 
deal of emphasis was placed upon the 
value of an educational program designed 
to produce well adjusted individuals.” 


A somewhat different approach is indi- 
cated in the significant list of “Suggested 
projects with examples” prepared by Group 


V: 
1. Study of Unitarian Faith and Personal 
Commitment 
(a) Study of Comparative Religions 
(b) Study of the Bible 
(c) Religious experience in family liv- 


ing 

(d) Religious Education (for all ages) 

(e) Fostering of Personal Religious 
Growth 

(£) Development of Loyal Support for 
Our National Organizations 


2. Deeping of Inter-personal Relationships 
in Church Life ~ 
(a) Appointment of Hosts and Hostesses 
(b) Coffee hours 
(ec) Church School and Family Picnics 
(d) Family Nights 


(e) Easter breakfasts 
(f) Family Life courses 
3. Provision for Developing Lay Lead 
Through Experience 
(a) Classes 
(b) Projects under 1, 2, 4, 5 and 6 
(c) Committee Work 
(d) Making use of leadership traini 
offered by other community group 
4, “Missionary Work” _ i 
(a) Projects for reaching the unchurchee 
5. Opportunities for Creative Experience 
(a) Art, music, dramatics, dancing 
crafts | 
(b) Recreation | 
(c) Conferences on Personal Problem 
(d) Circulating Library 
6. Opportunities for Constructive Socia 
~ Action : 
(a) FEPC, (b) Racial Discrimination 
(c) Public Health, (d) Welfare 
Work, (e) Home Services Project 
(f) World Understanding, (g 
Inter-faith Understanding, (h) Edu 
cation, (i) Separation of Chure 
and State, (j) Political Education 


Throughout, the prevailing though 
was not that the projects mentioned ar 
either particularly novel or unique t 
Unitarians, but rather that these are way 
of giving tangible expression to our con 
cern for human dignity, of putting our re 
ligious ideals to work in everyday life, o 
furthering the values which we _ hol 
precious against the forces of authori 
tarian reaction; in short, of enlarging th 
opportunities for the exercise of the soul’ 


‘freedom. Thus, in suggesting a study o 


prison situations and chaplain services 
Group VI observed that here “there is 
need for liberalism with concern for th 
inherent dignity and worth of every in 
dividual.” They urged every Unitariai 
church (among other suggested activi 
ties) “to clarify in study groups and pro 
claim a vital, positive faith such as wil 
constitute a strong answer to materialisn 
on the one hand and to orthodoxy on th 
other.” They also recommended that th 
A.u.A. “lay it upon the conscience 0 
[every member] church to use its facilitie 
to the utmost in the service of humai 
need.” Several groups mentioned th 
need to broaden the base.of membershij 
in our churches to secure wider repre 
sentation of economic, social and racia 
groups. Projects to increase cooperatio 
with other liberal groups were also urge¢ 


How Shall We Do It? 


- In discussing the techniques, resource 
and procedures by which the recom 
mended projects might successfully b 
initiated and carried through to compl 
tion, the usual approach was to selet 
one, two or three actual projects and the 
pool the experience and ideas of tk 
group in describing the available facil 
ties and steps in developing the proje 
Each project was considered as a type 
kind of activity, with the idea that su; 


sstions for carrying on that project will 
yply also to a number of similar projects. 
he Recorder’s notes provide a store- 
use of specific suggestions as to 
ethods and resources.® A few samples 
ill indicate the nature and variety of 
ese items. 


roup II: 

1. How can we coordinate our projects 
with our funds? (Must we trim am- 
bitions to fit funds or can we raise 
more money? ) 

This led to talk about the difficulties 
of raising v.u.A. budgets. The rec- 
ommendation unanimously adopted 
was that every board of trustees be 
asked to establish a committee on 
denominational affairs. It would be 
their responsibility to see that the 
church is kept informed on denomi- 
national affairs and needs. 

2. How can we raise the value of volun- 
teer work? 

By leadership training, using the 
techniques of group dynamics. 

8. How can we help the Church of the 
Larger Fellowship? 

Ask Regional Office to prepare and 
send out lists and a map showing 
the location of isolated Unitarians. 
Ask members of nearest churches to 
make every possible contact. .. . 
Be sure all Unitarians know of this 
contact and of the existence of 
World Fellowship Unit program. 


‘oup IV (excerpts): 
Extension of Membership—what special 
devices can be used? 

Visitor's book. Visitors can be sent mail 
and newsletters for a specific period 
of time. 

Pamphlet rack. Every pamphlet-should 
have the name, address and phone 
number of the church stamped on it. 

Newspaper space! Should be used for 
items of news about the church. 

Paid ads. Sometimes more effective if 
on social page (or on page 2), in- 
stead of on church page. 

Speak to visitors in church, whether or 
not you are on Hospitality Commit- 
tee. 

Train and maintain a Calling Commit- 
tee. [Fort Worth has done an out- 
standing job on their Lay Callers’ 
project. } 

Everybody's Sunday. Everyone who 
has signed the visitor’s book during 
the past 2 or 8 years invited to church 
on Palm Sunday—with a follow-up 
dinner about two weeks later featur- 
ing a talk on Unitarianism, [San 
Jose and Sunnyvale, Cal.} 

Visiting ministers. Make a special fea- 
ture of the visiting minister, with in- 
vitations to old friends and new pros- 


pects, 
Coffee hour or social hour after church. 
Each individual consider himself a mis- 
sionary—bring friends and interested 
acquaintances, S 
f. the more detailed report in preparation 
| the Department of_ Adult Education. 


>a 
z: 


“As long as man is forced to live his 
life under threat of war, he will 
never be truly free.” 


Church building or parish house can be 
used for meetings of other groups 
having similar purposes. 

Group VI (discussing a survey of the com- 
munity “to discover the areas of unmet 
human need in order to determine how 
the church can better live its faith in the 
inherent worth of every individual” ): 

1. Ascertain the existence and scope of 
previous surveys. 

2. Learn techniques of survey-making. 

3. Consult (beginning with own mem- 
bers) experts in area of interest to 
be explored. 

4. Action. Determine exactly what 
changes you wish to bring about, 
what personnel and other resources 
are needed and available, and the 
precise order in which you will pro- 
ceed.® 


The Summary Session 


The group-thinking phase of the Gen- 
eral Conference was concluded with a 
plenary session in which a panel repre- 
senting each of the discussion groups fol- 
lowed the discussion technique in report- 
ing what they considered to be the major 
points brought out in the four sessions of 
their respective groups. This was fol- 
lowed by a forum period with a demon- 
stration by Rev. Francis G. Ricker of 
the “buzz session” as a technique for per- 
mitting the maximum audience participa- 
tion. Each person had an opportunity to 
take part either in the framing of a ques- 
tion to be put to the panel or in formulat- 
ing a comment prompted by the discus- 
sion. 


Competent Leadership 


The success or failure of any under- 
taking in group thinking depends very 
largely upon the skill and ability of the 
discussion leaders. We were most for- 
tunate, at Portland, in having a team of 
willing and competent leaders. They 
assumed responsibility not only for the 
four two-hour sessions of their respective 
groups, but also digested a mass of pre- 
paratory material, met twice for prelimi- 
nary training sessions before the confer- 


*An excellent handbook on just how to 
tackle such a community project is “Here’s 
the Way to Secure These Rights,” prepared 
by the Women’s Division of Christian Serv- 
ice, Board of Missions & Church Extension, 
the Methodist church, and available from the 
Department of Adult Education, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. (25c per copy, pre- 
paid.) 
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ence began, went over the records with 
their Recorders at the close of each ses- 
sion, came together twice as a group with 
the Recorders between sessions, and 
helped to select the panel to present the 
summary at the closing plenary session. 
It was the original plan to have two 
leaders for each group, but last-minute 
withdrawal of three leaders left three of 
the groups with one leader each. The 
geographical distribution among the 
leaders is indicated in the following list: 


MR. CARLIN ADEN, Tacoma, Washington 
MR. E. DEAN ANDERSON, Portland, Ore. 
MRS. F. F. BARBOUR, Oakland, Cal. 

MISS ELIZABETH BELCHER, Boston, Mass. 
REY. LON RAY CALL, Minister-at-Large 
REY. J. RAYMOND COPE, Berkeley, Cal. 
MR. LEONARD HUNTING, Portland, Oregon 
MISS LOIS MCCULLOCH, Boston, Mass. 

MR. RALPH J. Moore, Sunnyvale, Cal. 
MRS. R. W. OWENS, Spokane, Washington 
MRS, MARGARET SHARP, Portland, Oregon 
REV. HAROLD SHELLEY, Tacoma, Washington 
MR. ROBERT SKIDMORE, Cleveland, Ohio 


In addition to the leaders themselves, 
the two Recorders in each group proved 
of tremendous value not only in prepar+ 
ing an accurate and significant record of 
the main points brought out in each dis- 
cussion session but also in assisting the 
leaders to keep the group ever mindful 
of the ground over which they had come 
and the questions yet to be considered. 
Some of the Recorders served also in the 
capacity of Observers to evaluate the 
process of group thinking, and many 
spent late hours putting their records into 
suitable form for immediate reference as 
soon as the conference had ended. 


Preparatory M aterials. 


In anticipation of the General Confer- 
ence, a number of special releases were 
prepared by the Department of Adult 
Education. These include: 


*AMSTERDAM-PORTLAND, a release 
calling attention to the two confer- 
ences of religious liberals and contain- 
ing a discussion outline for use in 
local churches based upon the agenda 
for the 14.R.F. conference at Amster- 
dam. 

*WHERE DO WE STAND? A work kit 
and discussion outline to assist local 
groups in clarifying what they believe, 
as Unitarians, both for their own use 
and to initiate thinking in preparation 
for the Portland discussions. 

*SUMMARIES of results from local dis- 
cussion based upon the above two 
releases and reported to the Depart- 
ment. 

TENTATIVE AGENDAS for the dis- 
cussion groups, prepared in advance 
and submitted to the leaders for their 
comments and reactions. These were 
functional agendas to guide the process 
of discussion rather than topical out- 
lines to indicate the content of dis- 
cussion.» 
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INSTRUCTIONS to Discussion Leaders 
informing them as to accommodations, 
meetings and procedure as well as 
serving as a covering letter for trans- 
missal of agendas, background ma- 
terial, etc. 

*THE GOOD DISCUSSION LEADER, 
a three-page release indicating what 
the good leader does and how. 

*THE GOOD RECORDER, a companion 
release describing the function of a 
Recorder as compared with an ordi- 
nary secretary who takes detailed 
“minutes.” 

*HOW TO RUN A ‘BUZZ SESSION,’ a 
two-page release describing this novel 
technique for securing maximum audi- 
ence participation. 

*DISCUSSION OUTLINE on “Where Do 
We Stand?” Prepared in April for 
reference use during the General Con- 
ference and for general distribution 
to local churches in the fall. Includes 
thought-provoking questions on 22 
concepts or beliefs generally consid- 
ered typical of Unitarians. 

"OPINION POLL, Forms 1 and 2. A 
check-list rating instrument on Unita- 
rian beliefs, designed primarily as a 
“discussion starter” for summer confer- 
ences and local groups. Entitled “Well, 
What Do We Believe?,” the two forms 
contain fifty items each, which are 
different but matched for “before and 
after” comparison of the points of 
view represented in the group. 

* Copies available from the Department of 
Adult Education upon request. 


Special Attractions 


If space permitted, much might well be 
said about the Conference Sermon with 
which Rev. Napoleon W. Lovely, San 
Antonio, opened the official conference 
program and in which he defended the 
thesis that the Unitarian faith is in the 
main stream of the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion, once the distortions and the mass of 
interpretation with which it has been en- 
crusted by institutionalized religion have 
been removed.7 Similarly of the stirring 
Keynote Address in which Rev. Robert 
Killam, Cleveland, enlivened the first 
business session with a figure of speech 
which will be oft-quoted and long re- 
membered*. Or again, the report of the 
Commission on Planning and Review, 
both parts of which will repay careful 
study for the one raises the whole ques- 
tion of the functions and the limitations 
which should be assigned to the Commis- 
sion and the other part presents the 
dilemma of the advantages in local au- 
tonomy versus the increasing trend to- 
ward centralization. So strikingly is the 
dilemma stated that the delegates spent 


’ This sermon is now being printed and will 
soon be available for general distribution. 
*Text to be included in the more detailed 
report on the General Conference now being 
prepared by the Department of Adult Edu- 
cation. © 
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some two hours debating the pros and 
cons in the most lively session of the en- 
tire conference without reaching any final 
conclusion. Finally, space permits no 
more than mere mention of the fact that 
two resolutions and one recommendation 
came up during the course of the pro- 
ceedings: (1) the resolution on Church 
Unity (with the Universalists), (2) a 
resolution calling for closer cooperation 
with other liberal groups, and (3) a 
strong recommendation from the floor for 
considerable expansion of our pamphlet- 
publishing activities, particularly in the 
field of education for youth and adults. 


Appreciation 


No report on the General Conference, 
however brief, would be complete with- 
out a very sincere word of genuine ap- 
preciation and hearty commendation for 
the gracious hospitality provided by our 
hosts and hostesses of the Portland 
Church. The infinite care and attention 
to those many details which make for a 
smooth-running and gratifying confer- 
ence were everywhere apparent. The en- 
thusiasm and ready good will with which 
Portland Unitarians entered upon their 
many tasks left every delegate who was 
privileged to attend with a very warm 
and kindly feeling for their Portland 
friends. Reed College itself provided an 
ideal setting for the kind of conference 
which had ‘been planned. The crowd 


of 500 which filled the banquet hall of ~ 


the Hotel Multnomah to overflowing 
Thursday evening was final testimony 
to Portland’s success. Perhaps the most 
frequently repeated reminiscent comment 
is the statement, “It was a happy con- 
ference.” 


MESSAGE AND MISSION 


(Continued from page 18) 


like the splendor of Mont Blane through 
the clouds that have wrapped it from 
sight through weary days of watching, 
or that first glimpse ‘of the Pacific that 
came to the explorer who stood silent 
upon a peak in Darien. 


Just at this very moment, in a world 
torn by fratricidal conflict and beaten 
down by the bitter strength of cynical 
despair — when the mightiest forces seem 
to be those of tyranny over the bodies 
and minds and souls of helpless men — 
just as this very moment, the vision of a 
world of universal brotherhood, of liberty, 
of faith, of joy, is once again breaking 
through the fog, and restoring our con- 
fidence. We are rediscovering the simple, 
fundamental, eternal realities of the God 
whose spirit breathes in every rebel soul 
and whose reinforcing power is just at 
hand to bless us in our struggle for the 


preservation of the golden hopes 
dreams of all mankind. 4 
This is the significance of our gather 
ing as a Congress of religious libera 
during the happy days in Amsterdam 
Out of our mutual confidence we hav 
again discovered the beauty and powe 
and promise of our free faith. We cai 
say with the hymn-writer, that 
“The soul hath lifted moments 
Above the drift of days, 
When life’s great meaning breaketh 
In sunrise on our ways. 
Behold the radiant token 
Of faith above all fear — 
Night shall be lost in splendor 
And morning shall appear.” 


Now we must swing into action in ou 
respective places of service. Only b 
works can our faith be made evident an 
serviceable. 

Let me close with a parable. 

The rabbinical writings tell the stor 
of the crossing of the Red Sea by th 
Children of Israel with an addition the 
does not appear in the canonical scrip 
tures. When the people halted at th 
barrier of the Red Sea, Moses held up hi 
hands and commanded the waters to ro 
back. But at his word nothing happenec 
The sea did not obey. Then one of th 
Hebrew people — a plain man, not a her 
nor a chieftain —suddenly broke awa 
from the rest and threw himself into th 
sea. 

Suddenly, as his body touched th 
waters, the command of Moses was mad 
effective. The waves parted, and th 
people walked over to freedom dry-shoc 

May it not be that in our day what 
required, if the people once again are t 
pass the seemingly impassable barriers t 
a new land of freedom, is action .. . n¢ 
necessarily action by great leaders, bt 
action by men and women in the rank 
who have the courage of their convi 
tions? 

Much is said of the necessity of lean 
ing to wait for God, and that is indeed 
vital and difficult lesson. But perhay 
at this crisis in human history it is Ge 
who is waiting for us! 


A cultured, middle-aged woman would 
like a position, either as companion or 
in a family group. Would be able to 
do light housework and must be in or 
within twenty-five miles of Boston, 
with Sundays free. 
Write: Mrs. Hazel Rogers Gredler 

Croton Falls, N. Y. 


Make.an offer! 
14 chapel pews for sale. Like 
new. Can be seen by appoint- 
ment. | 
First Religious Society, 
Newburyport, Mass. 


LIBERTY 


(Continued from page 16) 


itions under which men could be free. 
‘hese were the conditions that men 
verywhere desired. The effect of that 
xperiment could be profound. The 
eople will want to emulate the example 
f their neighbors. 

These people of the Middle East are 
ll proud and sensitive people. They are 
ot inferior or second-class. They may 
e illiterate but they are not stupid. They 
re intelligent. They have brains. They 
now what they want. They have the 
ume personal feelings and wants as the 
eople in any village in our own country. 
he Communists have made them politi- 
ally conscious and alert. They do not 
et know how to implement their ideas 
ith political action. The Communists 
re willing and eager to show them. We 
wust be prepared with equally realistic 
nd specific programs. We too must use 
ur Own ingenuity to invent ways to aid 
hem so that politically they may become 
1asters of their own fate. 

There is leadership inside each of these 
ountries. At times it is either in a mi- 
ority position in the cabinet or outside 
he government completely. 

But there is talent in all these coun- 
ries — men who have the dream of a new 
reedom for their people, men who have 
he character and ability to build a new 
emocracy where only a feudal system 
as existed from time out of mind. 

In other words there is the energy 
yithin these countries to accomplish the 
ecessary programs of social reconstruc- 
ion. Leadership is available from within. 
t need not be superimposed from with- 
ut. The leadership is young and ideal- 
stic; it is liberal and progressive. 

The plea that a young Persian made 
) me is typical: “America must not let 
s go the way China went. With Ameri- 
an help our true leaders can come to the 
9p. We can then solve all our social and 
conomic problems.” 


As he spoke I recalled the words of a 
oung Greek I met near the front in West 
facedonia. 


“We Greeks do not want to be liber- 
ted only from Communism. We want 
) be liberated from the greedy monopo- 
es that have long exploited us. America 
itervened in our affairs when it called 
n election. After the military victory 

ainst the guerrillas is won, America 

ould intervene to see to it that the 
le of Greece are truly represented in 


All through the Middle East I had 
ondered about the strange-and unique 
tion America occupied abroad. Out 
America’s voice is the most im- 
t of all. America is the most re- 


spected of all nations. America is looked 
to more than any other nation for guid- 
ance and leadership. 

I thought at first that the American 
dollar had made America immensely 
popular. That fact plays a part. But it 
is only a small part, relatively. America 
stands for something strong and good and 
idealistic not only in the capitals but in 
the villages of the Middle East. 

The American word is good. Ameri- 
can advice is honest. America is inter- 
ested in the little man — not only in the 
big one. America’s heart is large and 
the clasp of its friendship is warm. 


I soon realized that this prestige which 
America enjoys in even the remote vil- 
lages of the Middle East was due in large 
measure to the American missionary. He 
may not have made many converts to his 
particular sect, but he has brought the 
ideal of equality and brotherhood to men 
and women who in all their lives had 
never felt a kind hand on their shoulders. 

America stands in a powerful position 
in this part of the world. It cannot 
create for any nation a democratic way 
of life where liberty under law flourishes. 
But it can throw its weight behind the 
honest and liberal forces in each of these 
nations. 


Public men in this part of the world 
gain prestige and power when we give 
them respect and recognition. The in- 
fluence of America even in little ways is 
tremendous. 

There is the episode of the newspaper 
editors who ran liberal democratic papers. 
In an excited moment all liberal as well 
as Communist papers were closed. The 
editors were prosecuted. Some even of 
the democratic group were convicted and 
imprisoned even though they had done 
nothing but plead for programs of social 
justice. Our representative was shocked 
at the episode. He sent each of the 
democratic editors who had been im- 


prisoned a package containing American 


cigarettes and his card. Within a few 
days the editors were pardoned and re- 
leased. Even such a gentle hint from 
America’s representative was heeded. 

There is within each of the nations the 
will and the potential ability that can 
create a renaissance in the Middle East, 
a renaissance that these nations and the 
world must have if there is to be peace. 
They can and must make their contribu- 
tion to the democratic way of life. They 
can construct on the ruins of a feudal 
system regimes where liberty under law 
will flourish. 

It is America’s great mission to help 
such nations do that. No other bulwark 
against Soviet political expansion can be 
built, and wherever that expansion occurs 
there will be no Liberty under Law. 


‘VESTMENTS 


we 


4 Nylon and many other fine materials, rea- 
\ sonably reged Write for catalog C-93 (Choir 
vestments); J-93 (Juniors); P-93 (Pulpit). 


, COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


New York 1 Champaign, III. Chicago 6, Ill. 
366-4th Ave. 1000 N. Market 117 N. Wacker 


C hurch Ann ouncements 


BOSTON “MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 

.D., Minister Emeritus. Sunday service, 11 a. m. 
Church School, 9:45 a. m 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D.D., Minister. Sunday service, 11:00 
a.m. Open daily, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Visit the 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 


BOSTON MASS. _KING’ iS) CHAPEL. "Rar. 
Palfrey Perkins D.D. Minister. Elwood E. Gas- 
kill M.A: (Mus.) Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Services 11:00 a. m. Open daily 9 a. m. 
to 4 p. m. ALL ARE WELCOME. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m. 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office open 
daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, 
Executive Director. 


MIGOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 
DOCTORS 


MASTERS 
BACHELORS /AS 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A Liserat Boarpinc ScHoor 
For Boys 10 to 18 
For INFORMATION WRITE TO 


MITCHELL GRATWICK, HeapMaster 
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UNITARIAN 


NEWS EDITOR, EDWARD DARLING 


Ho” REGISTER 


Administrative changes 
made at Unitarian headquarters 


At its meeting on May 27th, the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion approved the appointment of Rev. Grant 
Butler as acting-director of the Department 
of Unitarian Extension and Church Mainte- 
nance, replacing George G. Davis, who had 
been elected treasurer of the Association for 
the current year to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Charles S. Bolster. The 
board also, upon recommendation by the 
president, appointed Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler 
to be executive vice-president, with special 
responsibility for the Division of Churches 
and the Division of Education. 

The election of Mr. Davis as treasurer of 
the Association comes as a fitting climax to 
a long period of devoted service to the Uni- 
tarian cause. In 1923, he joined the staff of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League as adminis- 
trative vice-president, and in 1927 became 
executive secretary of the ava. Except for 
an interval as treasurer and later as president 
of Lombard College, he continued with the 
Association, and in 1937 was appointed di- 
rector of the Department of Extension. In 
this capacity, he was chiefly responsible for 
the general policy of church extension that 


Conferring on one of the lighter problems of the ava in the president's office are 
Rev. Grant Butler, newly appointed as acting director of the Department of Church 
Extension and Maintenance; George Davis, the new treasurer of the ava; and Rev. 
Ernest Kuebler, whose appointment to the post of executive vice-president was an- 
nounced this month. 
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has proved so successful in recent years. As 
treasurer of the Association, he is a member 
of the board, of the executive committee, 
and of the finance committee. He is the 
wise and trusted adviser of all of us who 
carry the responsibility for the work of the 


Association, and in special degree of his suc-” 


cessor as head of the extension program. 

Mr. Butler brings to the work of adminis- 
tration in his department a breadth of ex- 
perience and a fresh quality of insight and 
enthusiasm that promise great things for the 
future. As minister of our church in Des 
Moines, and as minister-at-large in the wider 
field, he has in a comparatively short period 
demonstrated that he understands churches 
and church people, and knows how to de- 
velop a strong spirit of cooperation and 
team-play. He will prove a wise counsellor 
and a vigorous reinforcement for the men 
doing the peculiarly difficult work of build- 
ing new churches; and to those who, in the 
spirit of creative missionaries of liberal reli- 
gion, are breaking new ground for our whole 
extension program he will be a comrade and 
an understanding ally. 

The new responsibilities placed on the 


shoulders of Mr. Kuebler will not lessen his 
concern for the work of the Division of Edu- 
cation. Obviously, however, he will not be 
able to give as much time as formerly to the 
work of that division; and just as soon as 
the present financial stringency can be cor- 
rected, there should be additional appoint- 
ments in several of the educational depart- 
ments. With his great administrative skill 
and his happy temperament, he will come 
nearer than most of us could to doing two 
full-time jobs simultaneously and effectively. 

These administrative changes will, I be- 
lieve, result in a more closely-knit and a 
more efficient headquarters “team.” They 
are in line with our frequently expressed 
purpose to carry on during this year without 
lessening our service to the churches, in spite 
of a budget reduction of 25 per cent. There 
will be difficulties along the way, and we 
shall need an increased interest on the part 


“of the regular committees for each division, 


and—in certain cases—of special committees, 
to study the administrative plans and pro- 
cedures. 

The headquarters staff, all up and down 
the line, is facing a heavy increase of work 
with a serious reduction in personnel. The 
spirit is fine; and, with sound advice and a 
bit of sympathetic understanding at critical 
moments, I believe the year’s program will 
prove one of steady advance. 

F.M.E. 


TWO TO EPISCOPALIANS: Two Uni- 
tarian ministers are joining the ranks of the 
Episcopal Church. Rev. John Clarence 
Petrie, who prepared for the Roman Catho- 
lic priesthood and later became an Episco- 
palian rector, following which he became a 
Unitarian and also a Congregational minis- 
ter, has been readmitted to the Episcopaliar 
ministry. He has left the First Unitarian 
Church of Houston for Christ Church, Har- 
lan, Ky. He has served in recent month: 
as southwestern regional vice-president of 
the Unitarian Christian Fellowship. 

G. Emest Lynch, minister of the Second 
Church in Boston, and formerly minister ir 
Marblehead, Mass., and Portland, Me., ha: 
resigned also, He is serving an Episcopal 
church in Hannibal, Mo., while preparing 
for his canonical examination. 


HOSPITAL HELPERS: Under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Alfred N. Henriksen, Unitarian 
minister of Augusta, Me., a Unitarian grou 
of 11 students, working in cooperation wi' 
the Minnesota Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee at Hastings State. Hospital, helped with 
the recreation and occupational therapy de- 
tails this summer. The Minneapolis Stat 
said that they had been * ‘working as trainee: 
in some of the toughest jobs in Minnesota 
Mental Hospitals,” and ran several pices 
of the students at work. 


The General 


Conference 
At Portland, Oregon, August 15-18, the 


General Conference of the AuA nominated’ 


Ernest Boyd MacNaughton of Portland for 
the office of Moderator of the Association for 
4 two-year term beginning in May, 1950, 
and elected the following persons to serve 
on committees of the Association, as follows: 


Commission on Planning and Review: 
Rev. Raymond B. Johnson, Hingham, Mass., 
Dr. Winfred Overholser, Washington, D. C. 


Business Committee: Mrs. Danforth B 
Lincoln, Milton, Mass., David W. Rauden- 
bush, St. Paul, Minnesota, C. David Con- 
nolly, Rockford, Ill., Rev. Donald Harring- 
ton, New York City, and David B. Parke, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Program Committee: Rev. Robert Killam, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Rev. Irving R. Murray, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Miss Marion H. Niles, Wel- 
lesley Farms, Mass., Rev. Arthur W. Olsen, 
Toledo, Ohio, and Mrs. Robert L. Zoerheide, 
Peterborough, N. H. 


Nominating Committee: Rev. James L. 
Adams, Chicago, Ill., Frederick T. McGill, 
Jr., Short Hills, N. J., Mrs. Russell P. Wise, 
Arlington, Mass. 


Also at the business sessions, the report 
of the Commission on Planning and Review 
was received, discussed, and referred to the 
Board of Directors. The report of the Com- 
mission on Church Union was received, .ap- 
proved, and referred to the Board of Direc- 
tors for implementation. The recommenda- 
tion was made by the Conference that the 
Board be asked to explore the possibility of 
issuing a call to liberal leaders for a con- 
certed appraisal and cooperative action in 
view of the increasing authoritarianism in 


all walks of life today. 
DANA MCLEAN GREELEY, Secretary 


UNITARIAN HONORED: Rev. Marion 
Franklin Ham, formerly Unitarian minister 
at Waverly, Mass., was honored recently by 
the Chattanooga Audubon Society with the 
following citation: “In recognition of the 
outstanding achievements of Dr. Marion 
Franklin Ham in the field of classic litera- 
ture, and especially in poetry, it is fitting 
and proper that the Chattanooga Audubon 
Society honor him today by christening this 
tree standing in Literary Acres, Marion 
Franklin Ham. May it enjoy a long life and 
besides beautifying the earth, keep green 
the memory of the deserving author whose 
ame it henceforth shall bear.” With those 
yords a hickory tree was christened with 
the author’s name. Literary Acres is a plot 
of wooded ground on Lookout Mountain 
which has been dedicated by the Audubon 
jociety to the preservation of the memory 
#f American authors who have written note- 
orthy prose or verse about the Flora, 
fauna, or bird life of America. The tree 
as now been marked with a placque with 
Dr. Ham’s name on it. 


Conference meets 


Moderator-designate 

E. B. MacNaughton, the moderator- 
designate of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, was introduced to delegates at the 
General Conference in Portland, Ore. 

He needed no introduction to the Pacific 
Northwesterners in the audience, because 
he is generally considered the “first citizen” 
of the region. “Mr. Mac,” as he is widely 
known, is president of Reed College, chair- 
man of the board of the First National 
Bank, president of the Oregonian Publishing 
Co., president of the Oregon Historical So- 
ciety, and officer of a long list of other en- 
terprises. He is a former chairman of the 
board of the First Unitarian Church. He 
is a civil engineer, graduated from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Mrs. MacNaughton, the former Cheryl 
Scholz, was dean of women of Reed Col- 
lege for many years, and later instructor 
in history, and, for a time, director of ad- 
missions. She is a member of the State 
Board of Higher Education. 


The CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical problems 
from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. JAMES H. PERKINS, 2nd, President 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, Presidents 

Emeritus 

Miss DOROTHY BARTOL, Vice President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President Emeritus 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
RICHARD DAVISSON, Jr., Clerk 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Revised Standard Version 


NEW TESTAMENT 


Expected this month 
IN TWO NEW POCKET SIZES 


In addition to original edition. 


Many varieties of binding at usual 
low Bible Society prices. 


Send for full information. 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


- needed relief material. 


‘ 


Unitarian Service 
Committee News 


THORNTON OAKLEY DESIGNS USC 
CARD: Thornton Oakley, noted American 
artist, has designed the 1949 Christmas card 
for the Unitarian Service Committee. It is 
hoped that usc friends will use the cards in 
place of Christmas gifts as has been the cus- 
tom in the past. 

Although the general mailing will not take 
place until late fall, cards will be available 
in October and may be obtained by writing 
to: Unitarian Service Committee, Inc., 9 
Park Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


CLOTHING NEED CONTINUES: AI- 
though the general situation in Europe has 
improved, the refugee problem continues to 
be serious. There are still a few hundred 
thousand displaced persons in Germany, 
Austria and Italy; there are 12,000,000 ex- 
pellees and refugees in Germany, more than 
the total population of Pennsylvania; and in 
France there are more than 800,000 Spanish 
refugees, the half-forgotten victims of the 
civil war in the late thirties. 

Please send used clothing to: Unitarian 
Collection Warehouse, 2331 12th Avenue at 
183rd Street, New York 27, New York. 


CRALOG RECORD HIGH: It will be of 
interest to friends of the Unitarian Service 
Committee to know that every third person 
in Germany has been the recipient of volun- 
tary gifts through cratoc (Council of Relief 
Agencies Licensed for Operation in Ger- 
many), of which the usc is a participating 
member. 

One person in five, according to the Coun- 
cil, is wearing some article of cRALoc- 
donated clothing and an uncounted number 
owe their lives to drugs and other medical 
aid given them by the craLoc agencies. 


OVERSEAS RELIEF: During the first 
eight months of 1949, the usc shipped over- 
seas more than $210,000 worth of vitally 
In July, shipments 
sent to only two countries, France and Ger- 
many, totaled 49,221 pounds, valued at $45,- 
062. Unitarian groups are responsible for 
the largest part of this record. 


CHRISTMAS OVERSEAS: All Christmas 
shipments for distribution among vusc chil- 
dren’s homes in Europe must leave the ware- 
house by Oct. 15. Boxes should be marked 
“Christmas.” 

Please send packages to: Unitarian Collec- 
tion Warehouse, 2331 12th Avenue at 133rd 
Street, New York 27, New York. 


GOWNS 
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LAYMAN’S SEARCH 


(Continued from page 28) 


The men he worked with that summer 
did not know he was a minister. Later 
he told us that he was appalled by their 
often vicious language, by their lack of 
religious feeling and by their feeble 
knowledge of the current problems of the 
day; but he was their fellow ditch-digger, 


not their minister. 


He came back to Omaha that fall with 
hard shoulders and calloused hands, with 
his mind immensely strengthened by the 
knowledge that there was great work to 
do in the world and that it would take 
hard physical and mental effort to do 
that work. Shortly afterward he became 
a Navy chaplain. 

Then we came to this church in Chi- 
cago and found the same concern for the 
freedom of man. Here was a mightier 
church, as befitted a great city and an 
important campus, but the emphasis was 
the same. Here was the same realization 
that religious freedom is safe only if 
civil liberties are safe. Here was the 
same burning awareness of injustice in 
the world and the same determination 
to do something about it. Here, too, no 
strength was being wasted on disputes 
over theological differences. 


What does it mean for a man or wom- 
an to find a free church? Does it mean 
that now all questions about life and 
morals and God are easily answered? 
No, it means only that that person has 
the opportunity to find those answers in 
an atmosphere of free inquiry. 


The member of a free church can ex- 
pect the question to be asked: “Are Uni- 
tarians Christians?” The answer is im- 
plied in the sense of the question. If the 
questioner means: “Do Unitarians be- 
lieve that Jesus is one with God, that the 
world can be saved only through his 
coming and his divine intervention, that 
grace can come only through scrupulous 
regard for the observance of religious 
forms?” then the answer is, no. No, Uni- 
tarians are not Christians. 


But if the question implies: “Do Uni- 
tarians believe in God, and do they be- 
lieve that Jesus was an inspired teacher 
of God’s way in the world, that he was 
touched with the divinity that is in all 
men, though in him to an extraordinary 
degree of strength and wisdom, and do 
they believe that the teachings of that 
great life can best be followed by living 
the life recommended in those teachings, 
free from the mass of form, ritual, dogma 
and the trappings and embroidery loaded 
upon those teachings over nearly two 
thousand years?” then the answer is, yes. 
Yes, Unitarians are Christians. 


Unitarians know that there is no ex- 
clusive virtue in the free church. They 
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want all men to worship as they please, 
each free to seek God in his own way. 
Their religion offers them no promise of 
salvation by the observance of rites, by 
the burning of candles, by penance, by 
the spinning of a prayer wheel, or by the 
sacrifice of lambs. The God sought by 
Unitarians is the same God who resides 
in each human being. 

Nor do Unitarians believe that it is 
enough to be merely personally “good.” 
As social scientists, Unitarians know that 
often it is the negative “good” people 
who create many of our current prob- 
lems. At the recent Western Unitarian 
Conference, Dr. Eduard Lindeman told 
the audience that in the last presidential 
election less than 40 percent of our col- 


lege graduates voted, yet more than 50. 
percent of our citizens with grade school © 


and high school educations went to the 
polls. This is a frightening thought, the 
fact that the people who have benefited 
the most from our society are doing less 
than their share in helping to solve the 
problems of that society. 

This free church to which our traveler 
has come is one that recognizes that 
there is a difference between the 
transient and the permanent in Chiris- 
tianity. That phrase, I know, will re- 
mind you of the famous sermon by 
cut sharp and clean with the orthodoxy 
of his day. 

In this free church, we have the right 
to determine what is transient and what 
is permanent. There is nothing in our 
way toward doing good to man, for we 


. to the teachings of Jesus Christ. 


Shown above is the faculty of the Stebbins Institute, Asilomar, car which this 


class Christians and second class, be- 
tween first class citizens and secon 
class, or even between Christians an 
pagans. We are accountable only to God 


TEACHER TRAINING SERIES: The fir: t 
four Monday evenings of October will be 
devoted to a series of teacher training 
courses, beginning with a supper meeting at 
6:45 p. m., in the parish house of the Uni- 
tarian church in Concord, N. H. The classes 
will be sponsored jointly by the Unitarian 
and Universalist Associations of New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. At each session there 
will be a supper speaker, followed by work- 
shops.. Speakers will include Rev. Horton 
Colbert, Miss Frances Wood, Ernest Kuebler 
and Miss Jean Frye. Workshops will be 
conducted by Mrs. Albert D’Orlando, Mrs. 
Raymond Brown, Miss Olive Chase and Mrs. 
G. H. Leining. Emphasis will be on how to 
teach the Martin and Judy series, the Gift of 
Life series, the Beginnings series and Jesus, 
the Carpenter's Son. \ 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 

Federated Theological Faculty 

of the University of Chicago 

Accredited for Veterans 
under “G. I. Bill” 

Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of | 

_ $1875.00 for three years of study. 
President: WaLLAce W. RossIns 
5701 woopDLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


year had a record season with 215 people present during the week. According to a 
report from Pacific Coast Director, Frank Ricker, the avy program was particularly 
fine, with 45 members present. Mr. Ricker reports: “Every national Unitarian agency 
and many auy departments were represented in the faculty or among the guest 
lecturers.” Pictured are, seated, left to right, Mrs. J. Raymond Cope, Virginia Max- 
well, Mrs. Clifford Dubose, Dorothy Smith, Mrs. A. K. Evans, Mrs. George Pieksen, 
Lois McCulloch, Mrs. David Bartin, and David Bartin holding Bertha. Standing 
left to right, Rev. Arthur Foote, Lester Frank, Rev. Lon Ray Call, Dr. J. Raymona 
Cope, Dr. Merrill Bush, Leon Hopper, Dr. Floyd Ross, Robert J. Dobson, Rev. Theo: 
dore Abell and Rev. Frank Ricker. cae 


CITATION 


At the General Conference in Portland, 
e following citation was read by Modera- 
r-Designate E. B, MacNaughton: 


arl Morse Wilbur 


ounder and builder of the Starr King 
School for the Ministry. 

sholar Extraordinary. 

wilder of a library of Unitariania unique in 
the world. 

uthor of what is universally acknowledged 
to be the definitive history of the Uni- 
tarian movement. This has been the 
work of a lifetime. 

is writing from original sources, many of 
them now perhaps forever lost, which he 
traveled to Europe many times to con- 
sult. 

0 write their history, he mastered nine 
languages — English, French, German, 
Latin, Dutch, Spanish, Italian, Polish, and 
Hungarian. 

ow at the age of 83, he is hard at work 
upon the second volume which will bring 
his history of our movement down to date. 
‘e salute Dr. Wilbur who has done as 
much as, perhaps more than, any other 
contemporary to advance our cause by 
showing the deep spiritual roots which 
nourish us and by searching out the 
spiritual substance of our movement as 
it emerges in the long course of our his- 


tory. 


ITATION: Rey. Irving R. Murray, minis- 
r of the First Unitarian Church of Pitts- 
irgh, was recently the subject of a major 
‘loral Salute” in The American Jewish 
utlook where the feature writer said of 
m: “Mr. Murray is an inter-faith worker 
ho has championed brotherhood even be- 
veen the special weeks . . . He has been 
tive in numerous civic enterprises. . . .” 
At least half a column was required to 
it these.) “Rev. Irving Murray has been 
1 asset to this city.” 
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New England Unitarian Council offers 


a) 


active cooperation in Appeal Campaign 


The responsibility of the New England 
Unitarian Council, as a regional organiza- 
tion, in helping to raise the United Unitarian 
Appeal’s quota from ' its territory was 
recognized at a recent meeting of the Coun- 
cil held at 25 Beacon Street, As in other 
such recent gatherings of Unitarians, it was 
agreed that an effective technique of bring- 
ing word-of-mouth information about all 
aspects of the Appeal to individual churches 
is of paramount importance. In this con- 
nection, the New England Council has set 
up a committee of seven members to pre- 
sent information of this kind to any church 
requesting it in the area. Rey. Frank Ed- 
win Smith, regional director, promised the 
closest cooperation of the area in this year’s 
campaign and expressed great optimism for 
the suecess of this year’s drive. 

The New England Unitarian Council has 
assisted 31 New England churches to se- 


cure ministers in the past year, it was re- 
ported, only 12 of whom were ministers 
called from other New England pulpits. 
It was announced that there are still 14 
vacant pulpits in the area, and the difficulty 
was pointed out that salaries in some cases 
are not enough to interest candidates— 
which is another reason why the Council 
is so interested in the financial success of 
the current campaign. 

The Executive Board of the Council ac- 
cepted the proposal of Mr. Smith that a Pan- 
New England Unitarian Conference be 
planned for the fall of 1950. Officers were 
elected as follows: Paul A. Wilks, of Spring- 
field, president; vice presidents: Clarence 
H. Bench, Roland B. Greeley, Mrs, George 
A. Robinson, Phillips E. Wilson, Mrs. Wil- 
liam O. Wise, and Frederick S$. Youngs; 
secretary, Harold W. Smith of Worcester; 
treasurer, Merton G. L. Bailey of Augusta. 


CHARLES HOWARD 
STRONG 


After 59 years of active participation in 
the affairs of the Unitarian church of All 
Souls, N. Y., Charles Howard Strong died at 
his summer home in Maine on July 29. He 
was a trustee of the church for many years, 
president of the Board of Trustees for two 
years, and was serving as senior deacon at 
the the time of his death. 

Mr. Strong served as the first president of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League when it was 
founded in 1919. For many years he was 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
Meadville Theological School, and in the 
latter part of his life was a member of the 
Board of Directors and of the Executive 
Committee of the Greater New York Federa- 
tion of Churches. 

A graduate of Harvard (class of 1887) he 
earned a degree in Law in 1890. Because 
of his great energy and his unusual inter- 
est in civic and religious matters, and for 
achievement in these fields, Harvard con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of 
A.M. in 1922. 

Mr. Strong played a conspicuous role in 
the trial of John T. Scopes, the Dayton, Ten- 
nessee, school teacher whom he defended 
for the teaching of evolution in the state 
schools. After the First World War he was 
vice-president and chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the American Association for 
the League of Nations. He was president 
of the City Club from 1909 to 1914 and co- 
founder with Charles S. Fairchild of the per- 
manent Citizens Union. He was secretary 
of the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York from 1917 to 1946, and was at 
one time a vice-president of the American 
Bar Association. By appointment of Gov- 
ernor Hughes he served as a member of the 
New York Charter Revision Commission 
from 1907 to 1909 and also served on vari- 
ous other commissions by appointment of 
other governors. He had been president of 
the New York Infirmary for Women and 
Children, president of the Century Opera 


- Henry H. Saunderson. 


Company, and a director of the Museum of 


Science and Industry, Judge Frederick 
Longfellow Strong, of the New York City 
Magistrate Courts, now serving as a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Church of 
All Souls, is his son. 

A funeral service in Mr. Strong’s summer 
home was conducted on July 31 by Rev. 
; A memorial service 
will be conducted by Rev. Laurance I. Neale 
in the Church of All Souls at 5 p.m. on 
October 6. 


GRASS ROOTS COMMITTEES: Every 
member of the Western Conference Commit- 
tee formed to put the current United Appeal 
campaign over the top was present at Lake 
Geneva recently when the annual Institute 
was held there. The Committee held three 
meetings and laid definite plans for pro- 
cedures. The spirit of the meetings was 
optimistic and the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference reported itself as “ready to start.” 
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CHURCH OF TOMORROW: Ground-breaking ceremonies for the construction of 
the new Frank Lloyd Wright Unitarian Church in Madison, Wis., were observed in- 
formally recently, with Rbo. Fred I Cairns wielding the shovel. In the picture are, 
left to right, Marshall Erdman, a member of the Madison Society, and the contractor 
who will build the church; Mr. Cairns (with shovel); Kenneth Parsons, chairman of 
the board; Frank Lloyd Wright, characterized by Architectural Forum as “The 
World’s Greatest Living Architect”; Harold Groves, secretary of the Society and 
chairman of the Building Committee; F. C. Tetzlaff and D. J Weber, building super- 
intendent. Architect Wright gave a little speech on the occasion, explaining ‘that his 
church is consistent with truth and pointing out that because the steeple is incor- 
porated in the building itself, it is symbolic of the oneness of God. Mr. Cairns, 
speaking briefly promised that Mr. Wright's “Church of Tomorrow” would house a 
Society with a “Religion of Tomorrow.” “The Unitarian Societs y of Madison hopes the 
building can be put up for the amount of money on hand; but they feel fairly certain 
that it will be necessary to raise another ten or twenty thousand dollars. On hand is 
$70,000 plus a building which the Society hopes to sell for $30,000. It is hoped that 
services can be held shortly after the first of the year; but the building will not be 
completed until May or June. In a footnote to The Register, Mr. Cairns sab recently: 
“Unitarians in the West do more than pray about these building projects. Over the 
past two weekends, the congregation have come out on Saturdays and Sundays, begin- 
ning at 7:30 in the morning, and hauled and stacked about 150 tons of stone aoe far 
—and don’t think the preacher hasn’t been involved in this!” 


Southwest Unitarian Institute Meets 


in Ardmore, Okla. 


At the crossroads of the vast Southwest, 
stretching 1250 miles from Memphis to El 
Paso and 900 miles from Wichita to New 
Orleans, more than 150 Unitarian youths 
and adults from the eleven churches of this 
region met for the tenth annual, week-long 


Merrill E. Bush, Boston; Rev. Robert W. 
Sonen, Tulsa; and Rey. G. Richard Kuch, 
Fort Worth. Rev. Frank O. Holmes, Okla- 
homa City; conducted the morning chapel 
services; ‘Rev. Raymond Manker, Toledo, 
preached the Sunday sermon; Leon Hopper, 


Southwestern Unitarian Institute on the 
shores of beautiful Lake Murray néar Ard- 
more, Oklahoma, from August 28 to Sep- 
tember 4. 

Only the size of the camp prevented two 
or three times this number attending. For 
several years, registrations have been limit- 
ed by allocating quotas to each church. 

Principal speakers during the week were: 
Rev. Robert T. Weston, Louisville; Dr. 
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avy field secretary, conducted youth work- 
shops; Mrs. G.» Richard Kuch led the 
Women’s Alliance program; Frank Faux, 
Memphis, conducted Laymen’s League 
seminars; Wendell Loomis, Houston, was 
chairman of recreation; and John F. Blatt, 
Oklahoma City, led a youth workshop which 
published a daily camp newspaper, “The 
Institooter.” 

Mr. Weston’s series of lectures on “The 


Rediscovery. ‘of rei the Jew? was di 
signed to build an understanding « of what 
Jesus really believed and tried to do, wha 
he thought of himself and what he askec 
of people; also to clarify what he was nol 
and the questions of Jesus’ supernaturality 
and how that idea first evolved. 

The general subject of Rev. Frank fe) 
Holmes’ ~ chapel talks were, “How to Buile 
A Liberal Religious Faith.” “He developec 
this theme by showing, 1. The importance 
of having an affirmative faith; 2. The im- 
portance of having a common faith; 3. The 
requirements. of a liberal faith; 4. The im: 
portance of having a personal and indivi: 
dual faith as well as a common faith; and 
5. That having a liberal faith is not only 
a necessity and obligation, but also a satis: 
faction and a joy. 

Dr. Bush’s lectures were entitled, “Why 
We Behave Like Human Beings.” He alse 
conducted a series of sessions on the or 
ganization and programming of Unitariar 
Fellowship Units and gave a report of the 
Portland Conference at a general meeting 
of the Institute. 


Dick Kuch, dean of youth, used “The 
Meaning and Values of Truth” as the sub 
ject of his morning theme talks at avy ses. 
sions, 

The Ardmore Institute committee fo 
1950 was appointed during the midyea 
meeting of the Southwestern Unitarian Con 
ference board of directors which met during 
the Institute. Rev. Frank O. Holmes wa 
appointed general chairman; Rev. Alfrec 
W. Hobart, New Orleans, who was thi: 
year’s chairman, is the new program chair 
man; Sterling Antrim, San Antonio, will b 

camp manager; and John F. Blatt was ap 

pointed registrar. On Mr. Hobart’s pro 
gram committee are: Frank Faux, Mrs. Jean- 
nie Kuch, and Dick Kuch who will serv 
again as Dean of Youth. 


At the annual business meeting of th 
Southwestern avy, Virginia Bing, “Wichita 
was elected: president; Nancy Upshaw, Dal 
las, vice president; Jean Upshaw, secretary. 
Carol Morris, Oklahoma City, treasurer; anc 
Georgianna Pugh, Tulsa, editor of th 
monthly publication, “The Sou’wester.” 

A regional committee to plan a confer 
ence of Channing groups in Tulsa in Octo 
ber was appointed consisting of | Mrs 
Dorothy Urton, San Antonio; Cecil Bridges 
Tulsa; Joseph Aposhyan, Dallas; Virgini: 
Bing, Wichita; Jean Upshaw, Houston 
Eileen Layton, Oklahoma City. 

Rev. ‘Robert W. Sonen was electec 
president of the Southwestern branch o 
the Unitarian Ministers Association to suc 
ceed Rey. Richard Gibbs, Memphis, . re 
cently appointed Regional Director of th 
Southwest region. 


' JOHN F. BLATT, Oklahoma Cit 


Hatel Bellenwe 
On Gearon Gill, Boston 


¥ Next to State House 


Site Rooms with Bath, $4. bed a 


